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Libraries in Service 


The following articles come from “headquarters”: 


from Isabel 


Du Bois, Director of Libraries, Bureau of Navigation; from Captain Ray 
L. Trautman, Supervisor of Camp Libraries, Special Services Division, 
U.S. Army; from Lt. Carl E. Welchner, Chief, Library Section of Air 
Corps; from Herbert L. Howe, Librarian, American Merchant Marine 
Library; and from Althea Warren, Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library, 


and Director, Victory Book Campaign. 


BOOKS AHOY'! 


LL»! anyone should think that Navy Li- 
braries started in this present war as 
active agents for the morale and advance- 
ment of the Navy personnel, this is the brief 
story of their long, logical growth. From 
the small American fleet in John Paul Jones’ 
time to the two ocean Navy of today is real 
growth, and the libraries have been the com- 
panions of generations of sailormen. 

A hundred years ago in 1840, the allow- 
ance list included books on navigation, sea- 
manship, gunnery as well as history, biog- 
raphy and travel, and the ubiquitous doctor 
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book. The funds for ship libraries were pro- 
vided with those for compasses and similar 
items under an appropriation called “Instru- 
ments and Supplies.” Today the appropria- 
tion is clearly designated as ‘“Libraries’’ and 
removed from the confusion of supplies. 


The present system of libraries began in 
the First World War when the American 
Library Association through its Library War 
Service, established and maintained libraries 
in the Naval Stations and the Army Camps. 
After observing the efficacy of that system, 
the Navy decided to reorganize its libraries 
to suit modern needs and created the present 
office to supervise the work. The position 
carries with it responsibility for libraries 
afloat from battleships to submarines and for 
libraries on all the shore stations, such as 
Navy Yards, air stations, submarine bases, 
and hospitals. The books follow the truly 
“far flung battlelines” in over 1,000 libraries 
from Alaska to Newfoundland, from Green- 
land to the Tropics. Every new ship when 
it goes into commission has its own library 
aboard as part of its equipment and each 
new station on shore has a room set apart 
for its library and recreation room. These 
libraries are chosen separately and vary in 
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The Reading Room of the Philadelphia Navy Yard Library 
Is a Popular Spot with Seamen Ashore 


size from a 2,000 volume library on a battle- 
ship to one of 150 books on a submarine. 
The difference in size for the shore stations 
is extremely variable and may run from 
20,000 volumes on a large air station to a 
tiny deposit collection at a radio station. 


On Shipboard 


The library on shipboard is under the di- 
rection of the navigator or the chaplain aided 
by yeomen and the books are available to 
both officers and men serving on the ship. 
On shore the problem varies with the size 
and location of the library; the large stations 
and hospitals have professional women li- 
brarians under Civil Service status, whereas 
the small stations designate a member of the 
personnel to have charge of the books. The 
books are chosen by the central office in the 
Bureau of Navigation where librarians read 
books, reviews, and library magazines before 
preparing the shipments which go to all the 
libraries automatically. Requests and sugges- 
tions are received all the time and the collec- 
tions of books are kept up to date as nearly 


as possible. If you are interested in a typical 
ship’s library the general plan is; one-third 
non-fiction and two-thirds fiction. In the 
non-fiction are the essential reference books, 
a dictionary, an encyclopedia, book of quota- 
tions, anthologies, seamanship, machine and 
electrical handbooks, international law, his- 
tory and even etiquette. The fiction runs 
from some of the “tried and true” classics to 
the latest thriller and always includes a selec- 
tion from the best seller list. Naturally, on 
an airstation or on an airplane carrier there 
are the latest books on aviation from flight 
training to maintenance of planes. So each 
library varies according to the type of ship 
or station and the needs of the men who do 
the reading. 


Do Navy Men Read? 


And do those men read? Yes, they are 
what we call “good readers,” for a group of 
navy men is like a group of city men—a 
cross section of reading trends shows the 
same interests in the service as among civil- 
ians. There are always those who read for 
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advancement in their line of duty and those 
who want to relieve the strain of hardship 
with a fast shooting Western. The tedious 
hours in a hospital are brightened by a visit 
from the hospital librarian and it is an 
achievement when the convalescents are al- 
lowed as far as the cheerful library to choose 
their own books. At training stations par- 
ticular care is given to recruits and often 
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books help to bridge the wide step between 
civilian life and enlisted life. A library was 
always in their hometown and here is one at 
hand at their naval station, which is a new 
home for a while. 

In this world of horror and confusion 
Navy men need the solace and stability that 
books and reading give and have given for 
centuries and the Navy Library Service works 
in wartime as well as in days of peace. 


THEY’RE IN THE ARMY NOW 


‘= Army Library Service in the past 

18 months has quadrupled the number 
of permanent libraries serving military per- 
sonnel and more than tripled the number 
of volumes available to soldier readers. This 
service, an activity of The Special Services 
Branch, now has libraries in practically all 
Army posts, camps and stations in the con- 
tinental United States as well as at many 
overseas bases. 

When the national emergency was pro- 
claimed, the Army had 147 permanent li- 
braries with a total book stock of 569,000 
volumes. The rapid expansion of this serv- 
ice has increased the number of permanent 
libraries to almost 600 at the present time. 
These libraries make available to Army per- 
sonnel some 2,000,000 books about a wide 
variety of subjects. 

The new libraries are combined with the 
service clubs, planned and constructed since 
the emergency began. There are also li- 
braries in the old posts, and service clubs. 
Smaller libraries have been placed in hospi- 
tals, in company day rooms, at outpost sta- 
tions, with anti-aircraft batteries and on 
board transports. Library service for men 
in combat zones is contemplated. 

The service club in which the library is 
housed has been redesigned and the space 
for library facilities enlarged to provide nine 
times the seating capacity and four times 
the floor space formerly available. 

The new library has 5,405 square feet of 
floor space, seating for 212 persons and 
space for 12,500 books. Its immediate 
predecessor, also a library combined with 
service club, has 1,180 square feet of floor 
space a seating capacity of 24 and space 
for approximately 5,000 books. The in- 
crease in space and facilities was necessary 


because the older type could serve only a 
fraction of the personnel desiring to read 
in the library or take books to their bar- 
racks or tents. 

Shelves of the libraries are filled with 
subject matter ranging from the Western 
novel to Shakespearean drama, from Dis- 
ney'’s Fantasia to the highly technical treatise. 
Circulation continues to increase at almost 
all libraries, with non-fiction volumes almost 
as popular with soldiers as fiction. An ex- 
ample of the frequent use of Army library 
books is in the Hawaiian Department, which 
reported an average circulation of 6.3 for 
each book. 

“The use of books available through the 
Army Library Service is beyond all expec- 
tions,’ one Field Army commander te- 
ported. “Although the primary purpose of 
camp libraries is to provide recreational 
reading through the availability of fiction, 
there is also a growing demand for ‘subject’ 
books, technical and non-technical, histories 
and biographies.” 
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Signal Corps, U.S. Army 


AN ARMY LIBRARY IN A NEw SERVICE CLUB 


The average soldier in our Army is more 
highly educated than in any other army in 
the world. Therefore, libraries must have a 
wide selection of reading materials to meet 
the varied demands made upon them. Many 
of the 569,000 volumes in Army libraries 
eighteen months ago, which were worn out 
or obsolete, have been discarded to provide 
space for new books. 

An innovation in the United States Army 
but used with marked success by the British 
is the provision of Paper bound books of 
convenient pocket size for men in the field, 
on transports, trains, and at outlying posts 
and stations. These books, viewed in the 
same light as magazines and unbound books 
for the purpose of accountability, are not 
charged against the responsible office if in- 
advertently lost or destroyed while in the 
possession of a soldier. 


When units are constantly on the move 
or in unstable situations where fixed librar- 
ies are not feasible, reading materials can 
be supplied in large quantities by the use 
of paper bound books. Since the paper edi- 
tions are small in size and light in weight, 
they can be conveniently carried on the per- 
son and packed in larger numbers than cloth 
bound books for units going into the field. 


Reading materials are furnished to troops 
in the field in kits, boxes, traveling libraries, 
and motor vehicles where soldiers are not 
stationed near fixed libraries. The War De- 
partment uses every available means at its 
disposal, within the limitations of reading 
tastes, facilities, transportation requirements, 
location, and size of units, to satisfy the 
reading desires of the new Army. 


BOOKS TAKE TO THE AIR 


ITTLE publicity has been given Air 

Corps Technical Libraries inasmuch as 
they do not function as recreational or serv- 
ice club units but are strictly technical and 
are located only at Air Corps stations. 


Air Corps Technical Libraries have not 
mushroomed as a result of the defense pro- 
gram. Effective July 18, 1932, on the au- 
thority of the Chief of the Air Corps these 
were established at each post, camp and sta- 
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tion where Air Corps troops were on duty. 
In May of this year there were 32 such in- 
stallations and the rapid expansion of the 
Air Corps has brought the total now to 108 
libraries. These collections are not limited 
to the continental United States but extend 
to such stations as Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands and Newfoundland. 


Books Accessible to All 


The books are so housed that they are ac- 
cessible to both officers and enlisted men. 
Technical libraries are an important item in 
the development and training of the Air 
Corps + goer The fervor with which 
both officers and enlisted men dig into these 
books is remarkable. Books such as General 
Arnold’s and Colonel Eaker’s Winged War- 
fare, Clevenger’s Modern Flight and the 
flight books of Jordanoff are immensely 
popular. Other books on aeronautical radio, 
navigation, meteorology and mathematics 
are in constant demand. The Air Corps also 
purchases navigation texts from the Navy 
Department and these books are included in 
bombers as standard equipment. 
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U.S. Army Air Corps 


PRIVATE AND PATRON 


In some instances where a Service Club 
Library is established at an Air Corps station 
the Air Corps Technical Library is incorpo- 
rated with that unit and is supervised by the 
librarian in charge. An officer, a trained li- 
brarian, is in charge of the headquarters 
library or Library Section in Washington. 


At present there are only some fourteen 
service club libraries in the Air Corps, as 
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“The fervor with which both officers and enlisted men dig into these books is remarkable’ 
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service clubs are not authorized at stations 
having a population of less than 5000 men. 
Most of the Air Corps stations have less. 
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An article on Air Corps Libraries appeared 
in the February issue of the American Li- 
brary Association Bulletin. 


SEA LEGS FOR A LIBRARY 


A! the risk of being a little bit obvious 

to those librarians who are more nau- 
tical minded than others, it will be wise to 
begin this descriptive article on the work of 
the American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation with a few words about the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, itself. First of all, the 
American merchant marine is in no sense of 
the word an organization, either governmen- 
tal or private. The words ‘merchant marine” 
should not be capitalized (as they sometimes 
are) for together they form a common noun, 
and the phrase “American merchant marine” 
designates all of the merchant ships of 
American registry (which fly the American 
flag), and which are owned by some 150 
separate private corporations. These ships 
are engaged, normally, in the transportation 
of freight and passengers between American 
and foreign ports, or between various coastal 
ports of the United States. A seaman aboard 
one of these ships is a private citizen in the 
employ of a private corporation. 

The government enters into the picture 
only in the following manner: (1) all mer- 
chant shipping is regulated by the Federal 
government in much the same way that the 
railroads and airlines are regulated; (2) the 
government has given both direct and indi- 
rect subsidies to merchant shipping because 
of the recognition of the importance of 
a merchant fleet in time of war, and (3) in 
time of war the government “pre-empts”’ 
the cargo space of the merchant fleet, and 
to a certain extent, directs the sailing of 
ships. Under Article I, Section 8, of the 
Constitution of the United States, Congress 
undoubtedly has the power to completely 
“take over” the operation of the merchant 
fleet in time of war, but the policy in World 
War I and so far in World War II has been 
to leave the actual operation in private hands 
so that the steamship companies can main- 
tain their organizations and be ready to 
carry on when the war is over. 

In the past few years the government has 
entered the picture from still another angle, 
and this is in the training of seamen for the 


merchant marine. In 1938 the United States 
Coast Guard was charged with this respon- 
sibility, and a government organization 
known as the United States Maritime Serv- 
ice was set up. Seamen who enter the 
United States Maritime Service wear a uni- 
form and attend a maritime school which 
is financed by the federal government and 
managed by the United States Coast Guard, 
but their status is that of a civilian. 

Practically every library in the United 
States is the concern of a state, a county, 
a municipality or a single corporation. Li- 
brary service to American seamen as a whole 
does not fall logically to any of these groups. 
A seaman aboard the S. S. Cristobal may be 
a legal resident of Louisville, Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, but neither the munic 
ipality of Louisville, nor the county of Jef- 
ferson, nor the State of Kentucky would 
feel inclined to provide him with library 
service while he is employed on a ship sail- 
ing between New York and Panama. And 
this is where the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association fits into the picture. 

The American Merchant Marine Library 
Association is a private, non-profit corpora- 
tion chartered by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, 
“for the purpose of maintaining a library 
for the free use of the officers and crews of 
American merchant vessels. . .”’ Founded 
in 1921 by Mrs. Henry Howard of Newport 
who continues as its President, the Associa- 
tion is governed by a national Board of 
Trustees composed of librarians, shipping 
men, and mariners. 


Means of Support 


The Association is supported entirely by 
voluntary contribution. Steamship compan- 
ies are asked to contribute at the rate of 
$35 per year per ship, and their contribu- 
tions range from nothing to the full amount 
asked for. The public is solicited through 
the Sea Letter which goes to a large mailing 
list and contributions from the public range 
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from 25c to $1,000. Seamen voluntarily 
contribute a small amount. 

The book stock of the Association is also 
contributed, and the Association organizes 
annual book campaigns in a number of the 
larger cities, particularly those along the 
seaboard. About half of the books con- 
tributed are usable and the remainder are 
sold, either as second hand books or as 
waste paper. The sale of ‘books and waste” 
provides the only book fund of the Asso- 
ciation, and with this fund a few technical 
books are purchased each year. 

The headquarters of the Association and 
the main library are located at 45 Broad- 
way, New York, where free space is avail- 
able in a government building occupied by 
the United States Maritime Commission. 
The main library shelves approximately 
40,000 volumes. The Association has 
branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Seattle, and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. Each of these branches 
has about 15,000 books and another 65,000 
are constantly at sea, making in all a book 


stock of about 175,000 volumes. This num- 
ber varies somewhat during the year due to 
the influx of books during the annual book 
campaigns and to the fact that book losses 
at sea are greater than they would be in a 
library on shore. The general collection is 
classified and arranged ‘on the shelves by 
the Dewey system, but the books are not 
cataloged. 

The Association has two special collec- 
tions. One is the collection of maritime 
technical books which are purchased, cata- 
loged and made available to seamen who 
are studying for licenses as mates and engi- 
neers. In building up this collection no ef- 
fort is made towards completeness for the 
sake of completeness and purchases are lim- 
ited to the practical texts which are in 
greatest demand by seamen, The other spe- 
cial collection is almost wholly the result 
of donations, but it is cataloged and treated 
in the same manner as the technical collec- 
tion. It consists of approximately 3,000 
books about the sea and includes some sea 
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fiction. Accessions to this collection range 
from Mahan to Conrad. 


Publicity 


Since the Association lives on its appeal 
to the public, some attention is given to 
publicity and public relations work. Pub- 
licity material which the Association uses 
regularly are, first of all, the Sea Letter, 
which is published irregularly, probably 
four times a year and which goes to a mail- 
ing list of about 30,000 people. The Annual 
—— is sent out as an appeal for funds, 
and during the book campaign the Associa- 
tion has considerable radio publicity. “Let's 
Look at the Record,” a pamphlet showing 
details of service to all ships is sent out 
annually to all of the steamship companies 
with an a for an annual subscription. 
Publicity on board ship consists of posters 
which are placed on the ship’s bulletin 
board, a leaflet placed in each library urging 
seamen to become members, and the Sea- 
man’s Library Manual which tells them how 
to use the library and contains an annotated 
list of the latest technical books which they 
may borrow. An interesting feature of our 
publicity system is the “‘cut’’ library.” 

Service to ships is carried on at each 
branch by a Port Representative who makes 


1 Howe, Herbert L., "Gepaksing Our Cut Library’’ in 
Wilson Library Bulletin, February 1940. 
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A Merchant Marine Library 
Goes to the Bottom 


up a library of forty books and delivers it 
to the ship by truck, bringing back the old 
library with him. At the ship, the library 
is turned over to a member of the crew who 
acts as library custodian. Quite often the 
radio operator handles the library on board. 
The Port Representative also collects the 
donation books and magazines in his locality 
and does some public relations work for the 
Association in his area. Each week he sends 
to headquarters a weekly report showing the 
ships serviced, books and magazines col- 
lected and general work accomplished. Book 
lists showing the contents of each library 
sent out are also sent to headquarters. 


“SHIP SERVICE CARD” 
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Book Selection 


Although every library placed on board 
ship is different from every other, a standard 
system for 0m 5 up the libraries is used. 
Book selection is based on (1) a continuous 
reading study of the books borrowed by sea- 
men on individual loan,? (2) ‘written re- 
quests from and interviews with seamen, 
and (3) personal experience: the Librarian, 
Assistant Librarian, and at least one Port 
Representative having sailed in the crews of 
ocean ships. Each library of forty books 
contains ten to fourteen non-fiction titles 
with the emphasis on current history, biog- 
raphy, and travel. The fiction groups con- 
tains four to six good mysteries, several 
westerns, two or three sea stories, several 
classics, and the remainder a varied group 
of light and “‘heavier’’ fiction. Each library 
contains a Bible, a copy of the Seamen's 
Handbook for Shore Leave and the Sea- 
man’s Library Manual. A bundle of seventy 
assorted magazines is sent out with each 
library. Reader's Digest, the National Geo- 
graphic, Esquire, Fortune, Life, the Atlantic, 
and Harper's seem to be the most popular. 





7 ? Howe, Herbert L., ‘Gift Horse’’ in Wilson Library 
Bulletin, February 1942. 
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While the major part of the work of the 
Association lies in providing exchange li- 
brary service to the crews of merchant ships, 
the Association also provides books and 
magazines to the ships and stations of the 
United States Coast Guard and Lighthouse 
service. Libraries which might be called 
“sub-branches” have been set up at all of 
the training stations of the United States 
Maritime Service. These “sub-branch” li- 
braries contain a good assortment of up-to- 
date technical books as well as fiction and 
non-fiction. 


During the past three years the service 
of the Association, in terms of libraries dis- 
atched, has increased 80 per cent and the 
oan of books to individual seamen who 
call at the library has increased 2000 
per cent. The Association’s urgent need 
for funds will be readily seen when one 
realizes that, with all of this increase in 
service, the income of the Association is 
approximately what it was four years ago. 
In addition, the $5,000 Carnegie Grant 
which we received in 1938 for the pur- 
chase of technical books is exhausted and 
our technical collection can be kept up to 
date only with the small amount of money 
received from our “books and waste” fund. 


BOOKS BY THE MILLION 


"THE Victory Book Campaign began col- 

lecting gifts in all the libraties of the 
country on January 12, 1942. Its primary 
purpose was to secure all the books desired 
for the men of the armed forces. To this 
end it secured estimates from Isabel Du Bois, 
director of libraries for the Navy, and from 
Captain Ray L. Trautman, supervisor of 
camp libraries for the Army, as to the num- 
ber of volumes of fiction and non-fiction 
they desired for their multifarious camps, 
ships, outposts, and hospitals. Because ever 
since the first World War, the library service 
to men of the Merchant Marine has de- 
pended on donations it seemed only fair to 
include them in the drive which would di- 
vert their source of supply to the larger 
cause. The American Red Cross and the 
United Service Organizations, Inc. came for- 
ward to provide a budget to give the needed 
stationery, printing, publicity and transpor- 
tation funds for the campaign. All a us 


who tried to raise money for War Library 
Service in 1918 appreciate gratefully what 
this sponsorship has meant. 

The USO has estimated that it can use 
650,000 books, largely of the recreational 
type, in its club houses near army camps and 
naval bases. These are under construction 
and will number more than 400 when the 
program is completed. Many are now in 
temporary and crowded rented quarters with 
no space for a library, but as the big new 
buildings are completed, a reading room is 
found on one side of the entrance door and 
a writing room on the other. The reading 
room has shelving for from 500 to 1000 
books, comfortable chairs, good lights, and a 
magazine rack. The books are not charged 
nor issued for a specified period. Any man 
is welcome to take books and return them 
when he has finished with them, or, if he is 
moved, to carry them on to his next camp or 
abroad, One or other of the six organiza- 
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tions which make up the USO is in charge 
of each club house (YMCA, YWCA, Cath- 
olic Community Service, Jewish Welfare, 
Salvation Army, National Travelers Aid). 
Books given in the Victory Book Campaign 
are also being placed in the recreation rooms 
maintained by the Travelers Aid in the 
large city railroad stations for troops in tran- 
sit. They are issued in the same informal 
manner as at USO houses. 

Librarians realize that these rooms will be 
of greatest value if some one really con- 
cerned and conversant with books takes care 
of them. In Watertown, New York, where 
the USO club house is in charge of the 
YMCA a committee of high school teach- 
ers is cataloging and arranging the library. 
One of its members is in the library every 
evening to talk about books with the men 
and keep the shelves in order. They plan to 
invite authors and to hold book review meet- 
ings. They keep items about titles in the 
collection posted on a bulletin board. It is 
hoped that such literary guardians may be 
found for all the USO libraries. Perhaps 
young librarians in service will sometimes 
volunteer. Writers’ clubs and literary sec- 
tions of women’s clubs would find it con- 
genial. The junior members of library asso- 
ciations are urged to consider it. 

Letters are already coming to the head- 
quarters of the Victory Book Campaign 
which should gratify and reward every one 
who has given a book which he cherished 
himself. From Camp Lewis, Washington, 
Ray N. Van Note writes: “I wish the people 










Surrounded by books, his 
feet unconsciously forming 
a “V for Victory,” a pri- 
vate buries himself in a 
story of the first World 
War as he relaxes at a 
USO club. 
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at home could see these boys. They are mad 
for reading material. They want history so 
they can know the events that led us to the 
war. Either they know a foreign language 
and wish to keep up in it or they are learn- 
ing a language. They clamor, believe it or 
not, for Shakespeare and all the classics. 
They read, not for escape from life, but for 
pursuing it with reason and balance.” 
When the Victory Book Campaign began, 
it was hoped to reap five million usable 
books from the ten million the Campaign 
sought to collect, and totals are piling so 
high that the five million appear to be as- 
sured. But—plans for the Victory Book 
Campaign were laid before December 7th— 
and that mearis that with our ever-growing 
army, many inore books are desired—and 
needed—than was originally estimated. 


Libraries throughout the country are there- 
fore urged to continue to accept books even 
after the extensive campaign in their own 
communities is over. Distribution of books 
will continue from headquarters until prob- 
ably July first. After that time, libraries will 
seek to meet the needs that come to their 
attention, filling in the gaps of neighboring 
camps, clubs, and other service points. Some 
states got off to a late start and are still in 
the midst of their original Victory Book 
Campaign, while others are plotting new 
ways to get books from local residents. New 
York City, for instance, is planning a new 
three-month door to door collection to reach 
millions of New Yorkers who have not yet 
shared their books with our men in service. 


Libraries in more than 200 
new USO clubhouses are 
being stocked with vol- 
umes contributed by the 
American people in the 
Victory Book Campaign. 














Midwinter Odyssey 


By Donald K. Campbell * 
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Pee Reames 27, 1941: 


. “The sun that brief December day’—I 
hope it snows this afternoon. I like to travel 
in a snowstorm—to look out the car window 
and watch winter pictures of village and 
countryside drift past, like old-fashioned 
Christmas cards. 

Only 20 minutes to pack and make the 
depot. This is a busy morning. Mustn’t 
miss that train. If I don’t reach Chicago 
for the first meeting Monday, Mr. Brown is 
going to be awful mad (he’s the President). 

Well, made it—but no seat on the Port- 
land to Boston express, so stand in vestibule. 
Anyway, it’s better than riding in a revolv- 
ing door. North Station — Boston — The 
Minute Man, and off to Chicago a thousand 
miles to the west. Time for a short snooze 
to make up for last night’s late hours. Ayer, 
and a crowd of smiling young soldiers going 
home for a 10-day leave. A por young 
man in uniform of the medical corps shares 
my seat. He is going home to iasMlanapelis 
for the first time in six months. Said he was 
a salesman before the Army. Now he is a 
first aid squad member. A tall, handsome, 
evidently well-liked lad gets the seat in front 
of us, beside the pretty young lady who knits 
demurely. My stout seatmate sighs, and says, 
“T always think too slowly.” The train rolls 
across northern Massachusetts, thru the Berk- 
shires, over small streams and past quiet 
lakes, busily mumbling to itself as late after- 
noon lights turn into early evening. At Troy, 
change to an upper berth as far as Toledo. 
You save about $4.50 that way. 


Sunday: 


Breakfast in Ohio—at last a snowstorm— 
busy snow crystals making crossword puzzles 
against the level fields, and pressing their 


* Librarian, Haverhill, Mass., Public Library. 





small faces against the windows of the 
dining car. I eat breakfast and look out at 
Dale Nichols-like paintings, but these are 
painted by Dame Nature, as she deftly brings 
into view small roadside towns and hamlets 
that look up at the train thundering past. 
That’s odd—a Yankee must come to Ohio to 
see his first winter snowstorm. 

An excellent breakfast, and good diges- 
tion to you all. Uh-Uh! careful, you're in 
the Pullman company’s diner this morning. 
Mustn’t wipe the silver on napkin. Do you 
remember the Pirate Captain in Barrie’s The 
Little White Bird, who wanted always to do 
the right thing, like coughing off the table 
and never shooting his cuffs while dining? 
I want to be like him. 

Thoughts while I ought to be shaving. 
Scholarship, including the conditions that 
keep it possible, is really the barometer of 
civilization. All of a library is divided into 
three parts: the building, which must be 
competent enough to house efficiency in ad- 
ministration; the books, the reasons for its 
being; and the personnel, whose quality 
makes a library. Outline the bases a your 
community—what are its industrial back- 
logs? Study each library service, and depart- 
ment unit—consider which are least active, 
or alert, and how come. How about a proj- 
ect to distribute unusual or seldom used re- 
search materials now in libraries a, b, and c, 
into libraries (and regions), c, d, and e, 
where they will be more used and more 
equally divided on a regionally perspective 
basis. Young soldiers and sailors on every 
train, regular looking fellows, taking their 
new mode of life with a smile, and brave 
good nature. 

I must go back home and write an annual 
report that will be magnificent. 


Chicago, a little after midday, and glad 
am I to get there at the end of a long train 
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ride. Check in at the Drake—a good hos- 


telry, wanting to be hospitable. 


Monday: 

Breakfast with Everett Fontaine, able di- 
rector of publications for the American Li- 
brary Association. . . Thence to first Coun- 
cil meeting. It must be wonderful to be- 
come wise and distinguished and get to sit 
on the platform at council meetings. Now 
what was it they talked about Monday morn- 
ing. Oh, yes, reports of this, and a number 
of reports of that, and an excellent, capably 
worded statement concerning “Libraries and 
The War,” one of the best messages put 
forth by the A.L.A. in a long time. Presi- 
dent Brown does a capable job as platform 
traffic cop. In fact, he is all right as A.L.A. 
president. 

Random Notes of a Conference Visitor. 


A good meeting of Public Relations Com- 
mittee on Monday evening. Be good and 
you'll be happy, between wars. Who was it, 
I think Charles Schwab, who phrased the 
secret of success thus—‘‘Work like hell 16 
hours a day,” which may also be the best 


way to win a war. 


Elton D. Woolpert: “The city that has a 
post-war program will get good assistance 
from the Public Works Reserve—the city 
that does not will be ignored. Build build- 
ings that last, not ones that have to be 
patched up as temporary, or improvised from 
older uses. Local governments above all, 
must acquire perspective both now and for 
the future.” Woolpert says “‘cut’ to im- 
prove internal administration — clarify and 
strain the crazy quilt of local government. 
What we have, what you have, let’s put it 
together for better over-all results. Think of 
training as an economy. All service must 
adapt itself to new war conditions and needs. 
Be adaptable. Avoid ‘righteous attitude.’ 
Make an honest defense connection.” 

Frank L. Rand and a colorful talk on 
“Sound Public Relations For Public Library 
Support.” “Library visitors are customers. 
Treat them like customers. Public relations 
is using the brains God gave you. Tell the 
— again and again and again about li- 

rary uses. All the romance in the world 
can be found in the books on the shelves of 
your local library, but tell people about it, 
don’t be bashful. Improve people, not poli- 
ticians. The long-time power is in the 


people.” 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Tuesday: 


Breakfast with Charlie Shaw of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, Wyllis Wright, 
and L, Quincy Mumford of the NYPL. Just 
a country boy, trying to appear at ease with 
three fellers from New York. The second 
Council Meeting, featuring the Victory Book 
Campaign. Althea Warren makes an able 
presiding officer. Reading in mavy increas- 
ing, because no movies, no radio, books 
about all that is left. Someone says the sort- 
ing of books most important task. I doubt 
it. Getting them is the most important task. 








The colonel spoke well, the captain spoke 
well, the lieutenant spoke well, but the pri- 
vate stole the show. Private Jackson’s talk 
about books in the army should be required 
reading for every library worker in America. 

Prof. C. B. Joeckel, Messrs. Walter 
Blucher and Joseph L. Wheeler on Post-war 
Planning. “Begin your post-war planning 
now, study it with wide and patient perspec- 
tive—and with energy. Librarians are pas- 
sivists. We need positive action. After the 
war, money for post-war planning will go to 
the people who have plans. Make your plans 
big enough to be realistically sound. Read 
Thorndike’s book on ratings. Library build- 
ing should be the most attractive building in 
town.” 


Notes as I Go Along: 


Intelligent adaptation to wartime library 
life is more important than local routine and 
yesterday's “business as usual” rules. Base 
war efforts on thought, not hysteria. Dicta- 
tors act a split second ahead of democracies. 
I wonder, do librarians read too few books, 
and does this account for the lack of power- 
ful writers in our profession? 

The proper uses of diet highly important 
in the winning of a war. Libraries should 
stress sound selection and buying of nutri- 
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tion literature. Fats in foods are needed to 
“ee the vigor of morale and initiative— 
ut fats in food—not in the head. The basis 
of all successful effort by Americans to win 
this war, is fundamentally this, ‘The people 
must understand.” Once they understand, 
they will get about the business of putting a 
stop to all this nonsense from a cocky enemy. 
Tuesday evening, and a dinner meeting of 
the Trustees Division. An excellent dinner, 
and an excellent talk by scholarly Joe Patter- 
son Smith, Professor of American History in 
Illinois College. Laurence K. Harwood, who 
is also chairman of the Jury on Citations for 
Trustees, is a genial toastmaster. 


W ednesday: 


A third Council meeting in the morning. 
The bustle of folks hurrying to make after- 
noon connections for home, and the evening 
train via Chicago and Northwestern to 
Duluth. 


It seems strange to spend New Year's Eve 
in the club car of this fast and commodious 
express that speeds along the wide Wiscon- 
sin countryside all thru the night. It seems 
strange to spend this night of all the year, 
that 1s so filled with memories, away from 
one’s own folks. But I remember that a 
million young, and older men and women 





Sem olons vecemoce 28.0% 





who clasped hands with their own a year 
ago, are also far from loved companions and 
home tonight. 


The club car is filled. There is the rumble 
of speeding train over all, with the nearer, 
more intimate voices of traveling compan- 
ions. Laughter, and now and then, a pause, 
with the kindly haze of pipe or cigar cae 
ing a human warmth to the atmosphere. 
There are soldiers, too, as indeed, there are 
soldiers everywhere in these days, going 
home for a few days furlough. There is 
Walter, sitting across from me, boyish of 
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feature, light blond hair, friendly grin. I 
think “What a boy, to be in uniform,” until 
he stands and I look up at six feet of blond 
viking. There is the crinkly eyed young fel- 
low next to him, half asleep, it seems, but 
very much alert to any fun. I guess that he 
is the grandson of some eastern Yankee who 
pioneered the Northwest a half century ago. 
And there is Eli, sturdy, dark-haired, quiet 
mannered, fine specimen of his race. Says 
Eli, “We have three days to go home, and 
see our people. We don’t know when that 
chance will come again.” Three young mus- 
keteers, of quiet poise, friendly, capable, but 
underneath, a kind of stubborn purposeful- 
ness—Walter, the blond young norseman, 
the crinkly eyed one, and Eli. I watch and 
listen to them, and feel a new content. 


So we go thundering through the night, 
into this great, young, vigorous, eager 
Northwest of our America. Smiles, good 
talk, generous invitations to share in the 
contents of the porter’s cupboard. Smiles, 
but now and then, a pause, remembering 
some past time on this last evening of the 
old year. Laughing folk, talkative folk, 
quiet folk, pretty young girls, young soldiers 
going home on leave—New Year's Eve— 
Northwest Passage of 1941. 


Three pleasant days in Duluth, that 
youthful giant of a city that stretches its 
young vigor for 20 miles along Lake Su- 
perior’s western shore. Then back to Chi- 
cago. Monday all day at the Chicago Art 
Institute, checking up on the year’s art books 
in the Ryerson Library, where it is always 
a pleasure to work under the kindly ey 
of Miss Abbott and her courteous staff. 
Art librarians are nice people, like Pauline 
Fullerton, also, of the New York Public 
Library, who spends busy hours to help you. 
Tuesday, again art books, and a visit in the 
afternoon to 520 North Michigan Avenue— 
you know—where the A.L.A. offices buzz 
with their usual activity—and just time 
enough to board the Minute Man for Bos- 
ton Town, and Haverhill. 


* * * 


I am going home to be a missionary. A 
missionary in the cause of books for soldiers 
and sailors. “WANTED—BOOKS FOR 
AMERICA’S FIGHTING FORCES.” This 
should be the day’s guiding call to every 
library worker in the nation. 


(Continued on page 625) 








Taking Books Into Battle 


By Geraldine Le May * 


6 Rin Camp Stewart Library developed a 
traveling unit when most of Camp 
Stewart’s troops moved out in September 
on large scale maneuvers. The maneuvers 
were to last until the first week of Decem- 
ber, ten weeks, so the library decided it had 
to go along with the troops and try the 
experiment of taking books into battle. 

We presented Camp Shelby’s successful 
experience with a mobile library unit as 
precedent for our plan and got the Camp 
Stewart Morale Officer’s enthusiastic coop- 
eration and the approval of Camp Stewart's 
Commanding General. 

The approval came through about Sep- 
tember 20; most of the troops were moving 
out by the 27th and we wanted to send the 
books after them as soon as possible. That 
meant a great deal of work to be done in 
a very short time, and many different chan- 
nels through which to do it. The Quarter- 
master furnished us two hospital ward tents, 
the Motor Transportation Officer promised 
a 21/, ton truck, the Utilities Officer made 
book boxes, lockers, stools, a ladder, signs, 
and the Morale Officer supplied folding 
tables and chairs, stationery and ink for dis- 
tribution to the men, gasoline pressure lan- 
terns, and a small weekly fund for the pur- 
chase of newspapers and magazines. 

The library staff (myself, a civilian typist, 
and two soldiers) worked harder than the 
much praised beavers, days and nights and 
Saturdays and Sundays too! All the books 
had to be called in before the troops left 
camp, borrowers must be billed for any 
books not returned, an inventory of the 
books had to be made, all of the sup- 
~ the Mobile Unit might need must 

gathered up and packed, and the books 
for the library in the field selected and listed. 

Finally at 11 o'clock Tuesday night, Oc- 
tober 7, the last book box, tent pole, and 
folding chair were piled on the book truck 
and the librarian went home ‘to (she 
thought) well-earned slumber and pleasant 
dreams. 

Well, the library truck met with a few 
mishaps along the way, but not too many 
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nor too serious. So by October 11 the books 
had arrived safely and both Library tents 
had been opened for business. 

The tents are fifty feet long by about 
sixteen feet wide. There is one set up in 
each of the two Brigade areas within easy 
walking distance of most of the troops. The 
tents are equipped with card tables and 
chairs and wooden tables and benches to 
seat about sixty men. (There are no other 
tables and chairs available to the men in 
camp.) There are five gasoline pressure lan- 
terns to light each tent. And are they appre 
ciated by men who have only kerosene lamps 
or candles in their own tents! 

The book boxes were made so that each 
box holds two shelves of books. One box 
fits into the other to make sectional book- 
cases. These were set up along the sides and 
across the center of the tents; brown paper 
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"Soldiers Were Put In Charge” 


book wrappers were made as protection for 
the books, the library rules were posted on 
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a tent pole and a bulletin board hung at the 
front of the tent, and the boys started-taking 
the books out. 


But it’s not only books which draw bor- 
rowers to the tents. There are magazines 
and daily newspapers and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, free stationery and ink and— 
mirabile dictu—chairs and tables! The first 
six nights there were over a thousand men 
to visit the two tents and the news of the 
library's arrival had just begun to circulate 
through camp. 


The librarian arrived in the maneuver area 
the day after the books did and stayed for 
a week getting the library routine worked 
out. There were the questions of a balky 
truck, and more help, and publicity for the 
library, and additional tables and chairs, and 
extra lanterns, etc., etc. to be settled. But 
finally everything was arranged. 

Three soldiers who had worked in the 
library in Camp Stewart were put in charge 
of the tents and a fourth was detailed as 
relief man. And the librarian left the man- 
euver area happy in her last view of the 
library tents—brightly lighted, cheerful 
spots full of soldiers writing short notes 
home or long letters to the girl friends, or 
reading Hitler’s latest misdeeds from the 
headlines of the papers, or just reading. 

The Camp Stewart library’s on the move! 
Yes, really! 





MIDWINTER ODYSSEY 


(Continued from page 625) 

“If you believe, as I do, that this is a war 
to control men’s minds...” I have never 
been able to forget this phrase by Edward 
R. Murrow, during one of his memorable 
broadcasts of ‘This Is London” fame. It 
came from the very heart of a bomb-wracked 
city. He believes this. If it is true, and he 
should know, we'd better get about the busi- 
ness of keeping open all the lanes by which 
the freedom of men’s minds can be main- 
tained. Books are a mighty enemy of intol- 
erance and ignorance. If Hitler believed 
otherwise, he would not have burned them 
in the public squares of Berlin. 

We are fighting for democracy. What 
is this democracy? A hundred orators have 
intoned concerning it. Too few have 
stopped to define. It has a thousand facets. 
It is a thousand things. It is the right to 
watch a sunset over the peaceful countryside 


—it is the right of youth to think their long, 
long thoughts, and those who are older to 
think the thoughts that the years have mel- 
lowed. It is the right to fish in the spring- 
time, to hear a bird sing in your apple tree. 
It is the right to watch the evening lights 
twinkle forth, one by one, on your street, 
and after supper to enjoy with friends a 
game of bridge. It is the right to stop and 
chat on a contented street corner. It is the 
right to read a book before your own hearth 
in the evening hours. It is the right to use 
individual intelligence. It is Democracy. 

“A book may be... a road to a far 
town.” Tonight there are millions, over 
all the earth, who are thinking of some 
“far town.” 

We'd best get at the job of providing 
books at least, for our own, whose only 
road now is the road to war. Yes, I am 
going home to be a missionary. 








Libraries Afloat and Ashore 


By ]. Parker Sondheimer * 





[_BBARIANS throughout the country are 

making a concerted effort to coordinate 
the library profession with the activities of 
the United States armed forces at this time 
of national emergency. The Victory Book 
Campaign is only one example of the many 
ways in which the libraries are assisting, 
thereby providing means for educational and 
recreational reading material for the army 
and the navy. While much publicity has 
attended this drive—and rightly so—other 
smaller projects, but by no means unimpor- 
tant, have been overlooked. 

During the past month of February, a 
library of 1,100 volumes was established at 
the U.S. Naval Air Field (Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn, N.Y.) for the use of offi- 
cers and enlisted men; the volumes were 
selected and provided for by the Bureau of 
Navigation, for the most part, although 
there were many gifts and donations from 
Civilian organizations. Approximately 25 
per cent were non-fiction comprising the 
following categories: biography, travel, re- 
ligion, literature, current events, economics, 
international affairs, general science, naval 
and aeronautical science and history. Any 
small community library would have been 
proud to be the owner of such a representa- 
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tive collection, and more important, it was 
well suited to the actual needs of the men. 

The fiction group, however, was less 
standardized, represented by a goodly num- 
ber of such writers as Max Brand, James 
Oliver Curwood, Ellery Queen, Zane Grey, 
although such names as Willa Cather, Louis 
Bromfield, Thomas Mann, and Lin Yutang 
appeared along with Poe, Dostoevsky, Dick- 
ens, Sienkiewicz, and Thackeray. If one 
were to comment upon this selection, it 
might be said that fiction writers of today 
who are generally accepted as representing 
the better taste in books, were only slightly 
represented. However, the books were 
chosen bearing in mind the actual reading 
interests of the men, with the result that— 
books were read! In short, the library was 
established for instructional and recreational 
reasons, and the fact that the boys enjoyed 
the lighter types of adventure, mystery and 
Western novels was proved by the constant 
turn-over. 

The library was set up according to ap- 
proved library procedure under my direct 
supervision, with the assistance of six WPA 
workers, in a period of three weeks. A 
simplified version of the Dewey Decimal 
cataloging system devised by the Bureau of 
Navigation was applied with slight varia- 
tions to the non-fiction, and modified ac- 
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cording to actual necessity. There were only 
isolated instances where more than three 
digits were employed, with the result that 
the task of cataloging was simplified and the 
yeoman in charge was able to continue the 
work after the library had been established, 
without academic training. I introduced 
this sailor into the intricacies of library work 
before we left the Air Field. 

Two catalog card files were typed for 
fiction—one for author entry and one for 
title entry; the same was prepared for the 
non-fiction group, with the addition of a 
shelf list, noting the source of origin of the 
book, and the call number. The WPA per- 
sonnel prepared all of these files. In addi- 
tion, an Accession Book was prepared as an 
inventory of the library, and each entry was 
checked against the books on the shelves 
and the book order slips. Book pockets and 
book cards, furnished by the Welfare Com- 
mittee, were prepared; the books were di- 
vided into two sections—one for fiction, 
one for non-fiction—and were shelved 
alphabetically (non-fiction, alphabetically 
within classification groups. ) 

A similar project of establishing a library 
for navy men was completed last May 
(1941) on board the new United States 
battleship “North Carolina” where a col- 
lection of 1,200 volumes were processed for 
the officers and enlisted men by a group 
of three WPA personnel and three sailors 
under my supervision. Here, approximately 
40 per cent of the books were non-fiction, 
and while the fiction was similar to the 
group at the Naval Air Station, the non- 
fiction was more varied and technical, in- 
cluding many titles mentioned previously 
and also navigation, engineering hand- 
books, and radio. The same type of files 
were prepared, and cataloging was similar 
to that used in classifying non-fiction at 
Floyd Bennett Field. 

The time limit for setting up this library 
on the “U.S.S. North Carolina” was ex- 
tremely short since the ship was being fitted 
for trial runs and ultimately joining the 
fleet. No day was free of interruption. For 
the most part, the library was the scene of 
ventilator installation, painting of walls and 
deck, out-fitting the Chaplain’s office, while 
just outside the starboard portholes a gun 
turret was being conditioned for actual serv- 
ice. The deck above was laid during our 
sojurn on board and right outside the li- 
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brary, riveting and hammering continued all 
day long in the adjoining “magazine” room! 

One afternoon a curious sailor visited the 
library and came upon Jane’s Fighting Ships, 
which resulted in a discussion relative to the 
individual characteristics and virtues of the 
American and British sailor. 

“An American sailor drinks at least seven 
cups of coffee a day!” boasted the sailor. 
“Huh! And the British sailors drink tea!” 

I attempted to explain that geography 
was the basis for the many differences in 

le’s habits, to which he snapped: 
P  Aw—doa't give me any of that library 
stuff!” 

At the present time, the library of the 
Chemical Laboratory of the U.S. Naval 
Clothing Depot (Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) is being renovated by four WPA 
men who are working under my supervision 
and direction. Approximately two hundred 
and fifty volumes are being cataloged with 
5 om files for this non-fiction. More care 
is being taken with this type of classifica- 
tion, inasmuch as there are few large groups 
represented in these technical books, al- 
though there are many variations within 
each group. The Dewey Decimal system is 
being adapted to the actual needs of the 
laboratory technicians using the books in 
their laboratory research. In addition, 
ephemeral material filling seven drawers 
is being processed in a manner which will 
assist its being identified and found with 
little difficulty. This data includes sepa- 
rates, photographs, advertisements, folders, 
official communications, throw-aways, and 
hand-written notes, and it has been difficult 
to first identify and then file each item for 
practical use. When the material has been 
segregated, a cross index will be prepared. 

In addition to the above small projects, 
many individuals assigned to WPA Library 
Projects are now engaged in collecting, ex- 
amining and renovating volumes which are 
being donated for the Victory Book Drive 
in New York City which will eventually 
swell the collections assigned to various 
camps and training stations of the army and 
navy. Undoubtedly there are many such 
projects in process at the present time all 
over the country—those mentioned above 
are no exceptions. It demonstrates that the 
library profession has adopted a program 
based on actual service to the armed forces, 
and we now may feel, with justification, that 
we are adding our bit to the war effort. 








Collecting Propaganda 


By Richard H. Shoemaker * 


"Tt establishment of the Propaganda and 
Promotion Archives at Washington and 
Lee University by Foster Mohrhardt, librar- 
ian, and O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee 
Journalism Foundation, was announced early 
in 1940. This article attempts to describe 
briefly the acquisition, arrangement, and cat- 
aloging of the more than thirty thousand 
pieces in the collection. 

The reason for the existence of the 
Archives is best expressed by the following 
joint statement of the organizers: 


“In view of the force and influence of 
propaganda and promotional activity in 
modern life, it was felt that Washington 
and Lee University could make a genuine 
contribution to scholarship by collecting and 
preserving the mass of propaganda material 
which is being turned out at great expense 
by foreign governments and foreign and 
domestic pressure groups. 


“Events of the last few years have shown 
that no adequate history of political and so- 
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“V" For VICTORY CAMPAIGN, 
1918 MODEL 


Proving that there is nothing new 
under the sun 


cial events since the First World War can 
be written without consideration of propa- 
ganda forces.” 


The collection was begun in 1930 by Mr. 
Riegel and students working in his Public 
Opinion course. Each student was given a 
topic to investigate and was required to col- 
lect examples of propaganda and promo- 
tional material on his subject. Several hun- 
dred such studies have been made and are 
still continuing. It is important to note 
that these studies have resulted in a very 
broad collection of promotional material, a 
large percentage of which is not national 
propaganda. 

Probably the earliest pieces are some po- 
litical mewspapers of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1840, the Harrison-Tyler campaign. 
The Log Cabin was a favorite title; several 
newspapers of that name from various parts 
of the country are on file. Propaganda both 
for and against vivisection, promotional ma- 
terial issued by travel agencies, and propa- 
ganda of the American oil companies relat- 
ing to the Mexican expropriation are some 
examples of this non-national type of ma 
terial. 


Current War Material 


At the outbreak of the present war, Mr. 
Mohrhardt made a survey of the propaganda 
material being received in this country and 
came to the conclusion that little systematic 
attempt was being made to collect material 
that did not come to libraries unsolicited. 
He compiled a list of all the agencies that 
he could find out about which issued propa- 
ganda or promotional material and requested 
that the library be put on their mailing lists. 
All the belligerent governments were asked 
to send posters and any other material that 
they published. The American branches of 
the propaganda bureaus of the warring 
countries also placed the library’s name on 
their mailing lists. Press releases were writ- 
ten requesting donations of propaganda and 
were widely distributed through Mr. Riegel’s 
newspaper connections. Science News Let- 
ter carried one of these releases and resulted 
in the donation by Hugh R. Hamilton 
of New York City of a fine collection of 
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more than one hundred and fifty posters 
issued by the United States Government dur- 
ing the First World War. The same release 
brought donations from as far away as Japan. 

Faculty members and alumni are con- 
tributing many items and donations continue 
to come from persons who have read the 
press releases. Government propaganda 
bureaus from all over the world have sent 
quantities of material, including several in- 
teresting posters of the present war. In 
April 1940 we lent these posters to a New 
England university on interlibrary loan. 
Since the invasion of Russia, closing the 
Siberian route from Germany, and the ban 
on the distribution of Axis propaganda 
through the United States mails, little Euro- 
pean material is now being received. 


Arran gement 


The problem facing the writer was the 
arranging and cataloging of a large and rap- 
idly increasing collection of periodicals, pam- 
phlets, “sagt and books. It was obviously 
impossible to employ book-cataloging tech- 
niques unless the library increased its staff. 





A few of the original cartoons collected 

4 Duncan Groner while working for 

the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies. 
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A lobby exhibit of propaganda publica- 


tions of several of the warring nations. 


We finally decided not to keep bound books 
in the Archives, but to catalog and place 
them in the stacks of the library. Certain 
paper-bound pamphlets, usually of sixty or 
more pages, although issued by propaganda 
agencies such as the various “libraries of in- 
formation,” were found to consist almost 
entirely of actual documents of the govern- 
ment involved. These were also removed to 
be fully cataloged, unless they contained a 
preponderance of commentary. This left a 
collection made up exclusively of fugitive 
material which had to be organized in some 
usable form as quickly as possible with no 
additional staff except N. Y. A. students. 
The solution of the problem appears not 
only to satisfy the demands of ready use, but 
also to be economical from the point of view 
of preparation and administration. 

Strictly speaking, no subject classification 
scheme is used. The arrangement on the 
shelves is alphabetical by issuing agency. 
For example, all separates and periodicals 
issued by the British Library of Information 
are kept together, no matter what subject 
they treat. Arrangement of material pub- 
lished by any particular issuing agency is 
chronological. Thus there may be four 
pamphlet boxes on the shelves marked 
“British Library of Information, N. Y.”: 
(1) 1939. (2) Jan.-June 1940. (3) July- 
Dec. 1940. (4) Jan- 1941. 

Many agencies are represented in the col- 
lection by only one or two items, and if the 
alphabetical arrangement is not violated, the 

(Continued on page 633) 
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Rochester’s War Information Center 
By Robert S. Ake * 


AR Information Center has become an 

important phrase in recent library con- 
versation. The Rochester Public Library has 
made it more than a slogan. 

Emphasis had long been placed on mak- 
ing defense information available. Immedi- 
ately after “Pearl Harbor,” John A. Lowe, 
the Director, discussed the library’s place in 
the war effort with department and division 
heads. Gladys E. Love, Head of the General 
Reference Division, was appointed Coordi- 
nator of all war information within and 
without the library. She had compiled a card 
guide to all material pertaining to defense 
and using this as a base expanded it into one 
on war activities. This file, constantly con- 
sulted by the public as well as by the staff, 
is a locality index to the information to be 
found inside the library and that to be se- 
cured from agents and organizations else- 
where in the city. It is conveniently placed 





* Rochester, N.Y., Public Library. 
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for both the General Reference desk and In- 
formation Desk. Through this index it is an 
easy job to find such information as the 
name of the defense coordinator in Roches- 
ter, where material on bomb shelters is kept 
in the library, where courses in ambulance 
driving are given, and the schedule of classes 
at the Fire College. 

When the plan for this finding file was 
started, the staff began tabulating the types 
of material in each of the subject reference 
divisions. It was soon apparent that scattered 
throughout the library was a tremendous 
amount of valuable material. A large per- 
centage was in pamphlet form. Only through 
such a coordinated information file could 
public and staff fully realize the extent and 
value of the material in the library. 

To make the public aware of the resources 
of the War Information Center an extensive 
exhibit in the Central Hall of the Main 
Building was planned. 
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The United States in World War II 
seemed the only title that would cover all 
material. Division heads were asked to make 
a bibliography of books pertinent to the sub- 
ject and to list all pamphlet headings and 
approximate number of pamphlets in each 
group which were suitable for exhibition. 

When all lists had been assembled, they 
were very carefully weeded and only the best 
books, not too technical in nature, were in- 
cluded. The 250 books and 700 pamphlets 
chosen for display were divided into nine 
general groups and arranged on tables under 
these captions: 

1. THE AMERICA YOU DEFEND (Democracy, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
Americanism, etc.) 

2. THE Nations AT War (Background and 
current material on all the nations and their 
leaders ) 

3. WINNING THE War (Labor, priorities, gov- 
ernment contracts, price control, strikes, war 
finance, etc.) 

4. ARMED FORCES AND MODERN WARFARE 
(Army, Navy, Marines, conscription, arma- 
ments, air warfare, camouflage, etc.) 

5. CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
ENEMIES WITHIN Our Gates (Fifth col- 
umn, sabotage, spies) 
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7. DEFENSE AND THE HOME (Housing, nutri 
tion, rationing, etc.) 

8. MORALE IN WARTIME 

9. AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


Pictorial material was displayed on bulle- 
tin boards at both ends of the hall. The 
background of the whole exhibit was red, 
white, and blue. The accompanying photo 
graphs give some idea of the general set-up 

None of the material on display was al- 
lowed to circulate. Duplicate circulating cop- 
ies were available in the divisions. This 
made it possible for any one who visited the 
building during the three weeks of the ex 
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hibit, February 2-21, to examine as a unit all 
of the latest war information in print. 

Both of the local newspapers carried sto- 
ries about the display a letters were ‘sent 
to the schools and colleges suggesting its use 
by teachers and students. 

The response to the assembled material 
was most gratifying. Patrons didn’t just look 
over the titles of the books and pamphlets; 
they read some, they borrowed some from 
divisions, they reserved others. It was not 
an uncommon sight to see a man, woman, 
boy or girl read for an hour or two. The 
twenty-seven chairs comfortably arranged 
around twenty tables were often all in 
use. Their occupants were readers ranging 
through all grades of society, but each was 
intent on what he was reading, brought to- 
gether by a common interest in the timely 
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material urgently needed but to be found no 
where else in the city. 

The Rochester Public Library is the War 
Information Center of the city, as it was the 
center of defense information. 
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(Continued from page 630) 
agencies are combined in a single pamphlet 
box which is labelled accordingly. 

The great advantage of arranging material 
chronologically by issuing agency is that the 
student wishing to do research on the activi- 
ties of any particular pressure group has a 
file of material in the order in which it was 
issued. He can very readily follow changes 
in policy and subjects treated. This seems 
to be the usual approach to a propaganda 
study. 


New Accessions 


From the standpoint of adding new ac- 
cessions, it can be seen that it is a very 
simple process to file material chronologi- 
cally as it comes in. Professional super- 
vision need be slight for this part of the 
work and is freed to establish correct head- 
ings for material of agencies not already 
represented in the collection. 

So far, there is no true catalog of the 
Archives. A single file of cards serves as 
both authority file for the names of agencies 
and also as a shelf list. These cards contain 
only the established name of the agency and 
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the beginning date of the file, or in the case 
of an agency which has ceased to exist, the 
inclusive dates. 

Tentative plans for a more thorough in- 
dex of the collection have been made. The 
shelf list-authority file will then also serve 
as the main entry catalog and a second 
catalog of added entries will be made. 

Added entries will be made for authors 
of monographs published or distributed by 
a propaganda agency, distinctive titles of 
monographs, and titles of all periodicals, 
since the periodicals are filed under the agen- 
cies responsible for them. Most added en- 
tries will quite reverse the usual procedure 
in book cataloging. 

Subject entries will be made sparingly. 
Headings will be broad, with not much 
subdivision. Library of Congress headings 
will be used when possible but the special 
nature of the collection demands a special 
subject heading list. It does not seem wise, 
for instance, to use NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHE 
DEUTSCHE ARBEITER-PARTEI as a heading. 
Such headings as NAZIS-PRO and NAZIS-ANTI 
appear more useful, and this will, of course, 
require the compilation of a subject heading 
list based on the collection. 








The Future of Vocational Education 
By Sidney Mattis * 


wrt will be the broad picture of vo- 

cational school work in the reconstruc- 
tion _— after the war? What are the 
specific implications for librarians in these 
schools ? 

Before we begin our crystal-gazing, it 
should be understood that we are thinking 
only in terms of an Axis defeat in World 
War II. The reconstruction of our educa- 
tional world along democratic principles al- 
lows for considerable discussion, but if this 
country fails to achieve victory in its struggle 
with the fascist powers, this discussion can 
be boiled down to a single word—fiis. 


Growth of Vocational Schools 


There used to be a pungent statement cir- 
culating around New York that “the only 
way some boys in the State can get industrial 
education is to be sent to a reformatory.”” No 
one repeats this today. Vocational schools 
have been growing rapidly since the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which 
may be regarded as the Magna Carta of vo- 
cational education. The widespread unem- 
ployment of the 1930's provided additional 
impetus to the development of this type of 
education. In New York City, today, voca- 
tional education is the only growing division 
in the school system. Vocational education 
will continue to grow, largely at the expense 
of the academic panda vag can no longer 
hold valid the assumption “that any boy or 
girl, by virtue of some sort of education, can 
engage in any occupation.” Students want 
jobs, not diplomas. In order to get them 
they must begin their specialized vocational 
training in school. 

It is possible that in the not too distant 
future, the academic school, as we know it, 
will become a specialized type of vocational 
school preparing students for those profes- 
sions such as medicine, engineering, teach- 
ing, etc., which require college education, 
and therefore college preparatory work. 





* Librarian, 
New York City. 

+ National Education Assn., Educational Policies Com- 
mission, Structure and Administration of Education in 
American Democracy, p. 13. 


Metropolitan Vocational High School, 


These schools will not be regarded as differ- 
ent from other vocational schools which pre- 
pare for aviation, automotive, maritime, or 
garment trades. The controversy over the 
relative values of vocational and academic 
schools will cease. All schools will be voca- 
tional in the broad sense of preparing for 
work. However, this will take time for 
“There is still a long way to go before a 
majority of academic teachers will not tell 
their pupils that the vocational school is the 
place where all bad little boys and girls go 
after they die—educationally.” * 

The vocational school librarian can look 
forward to this situation with mixed feel- 
ings. A certain amount of pride may be 
taken in the promotion from tail to head of 
the school library system. More adequate 
and more equitable provision of funds and 
facilities may be expected. On the other 
hand vocational school librarians will have 
to prepare for a much more intensive use of 
the library than exists now. Moreover, they 
will be held doubly responsible for the cul- 
tural education of their students who will 
substitute half a day of shop work for some 
of the cultural work that used to be given in 
the academic schools. For however much we 
may support the advantages of education for 
work, we must remember that the school is 
charged with the education of the whole 
child. Education for citizenship, for worthy 
home-membership, for worthy use of leisure, 
etc., cannot be neglected. If the school time 
devoted to these aims is curtailed, or if the 
contents and methods of academic subjects 
are to be revised, the library's part in achiev- 
ing the aims of education will be greatly 
intensified. 


Adult Vocational Education 


In addition to encompassing almost the 
whole of secondary education for adolescents, 
vocational schools may be called upon to take 
over in large part the adult vocational educa- 
tion bys vom now being administered by na- 
tional defense agencies. Our present defense 
effort has disclosed some fundamental weak- 
nesses in our educational system. The clamor 





2 Norton, Thomas L., Education for Work, p. 54. 
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for trained men in a variety of industrial 
pursuits has shown the need not only for 
more and better vocational training of ado- 
lescents, but for the training and retraining 
of adults. 

We must also bear in mind that after the 
war some attempt will be made to give the 
masses of unemployed vocational training to 
fit them for new vocations in which employ- 
ment opportunities still exist. It may be that 
separate government agencies will be set up 
to perform this function, but the probability 
is that the vocational schools with the help 
of federal subsidies will be asked to do this 
job as well. 

The vocational school librarian should not 
regard this prospect as something totally di- 
vorced from contemporary reality, for the 
Milwaukee Vocational School, to mention 
the most outstanding institution of its type, 
has been giving vocational courses for adults 
for years. Of course, there is the problem 
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new to those of us in New York City, of 
servicing both adults and adolescents in the 
same school library. Particularly in the field 
of general reading will the adult present 
difficulties to the librarian trained primarily 
for work with adolescents. Vocational re- 
training of librarians will therefore be in 
order. Close cooperation with the public li- 
braries will also help to remedy the situation. 


Importance of Vocational 
Guidance 


Along with this problem of retraining 
adults must go increased emphasis on voca- 
tional guidance both for adolescents and 
adults. The present program of vocational 
guidance in the schools can only be regarded 
as a beginning. In addition to providing 
interesting and accurate descriptions of vari- 
ous occupations, counselors, teachers, and li- 
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“In addition to encompassing almost the whole of secondary education for adolescents, 
vocational schools may be called upon to take over in large part the adult vocational edu- 
cation program now being administered by national defense agencies” 
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IN SEARCH OF OCCUPATIONAL DATA 
“The present program of vocational guidance in the schools can only be ge as a begin 


ming. ... 
librarian” 


brarians will have to deal with information 
of the following type: 


Classified list of all types of jobs in the United 
States. 

Pre-entry requirements for each in terms of 
training, experience, and personal characteristics. 

Number engaged in each type of job. 


Number of new entrants required for each type 
of job. 


Forecast of new entrants needed for the next 
five years. 


Number of persons now in training for each of 
these types of jobs.° 


Librarians must realize that guidance is 
the keystone of the whole structure of voca- 
tional education. “One's job is the water- 
shed down which the rest of one’s life tends 
to flow. . .”* The librarian who has been 
providing the many readable books and pam- 





* Advisory Committee on Education, Vocational Educa- 
tion, p. 186. 
*Lynd, Robert S., Middletown in Transition, p. 7. 


It is quite possible that a new field of library work may be evolved, 


that of guidance 


phlets on various occupations, on how to get 
a job, etc., must prepare to take a vital part 
in the acquisition of statistical information 
which will show hundreds and hundreds of 
unemployed youth and adults in the schools, 
those fields of work which are dilute, those 
which are saturated, and those which are 
supersaturated in relation to employability. 
It is quite possible that a new field of library 
work may be evolved, that of guidance 
librarian. 


Prospect of Social Planning 


If we combine the implications of the two 
preceding trends we come inevitably to the 
conclusion that the schools’ problem should 
be to train the proper number in the proper 
fields. “. . . The perfect training program 
will exist when the skills of the working 
population exactly match the skills required 
for existing occupations.” ° But this pre- 


5 Norton, Thomas L., Education. for Work, p. 11. 
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supposes a tremendous social change in- 
volving at least the elements of a planned 
society. In the last depression, the WPA, 
the PWA, the TVA, and other agencies 
were the first adumbration of this develop- 
ment. At the present time, government agen- 
cies such as OPM and SPAB are carrying on 
this trend in our national life. Whether we 
like it or not, we should be prepared to live 
under some adaptation of a planned society. 
Not industry, nor labor, nor the school will 
be free to pursue its own sweet way. Rugged 
individualism will be pushed one more step 
towards oblivion. Probably there will be a 
national planning commission with plans for 
the next few years covering many large scale 
projects such as housing, road construction, 
schools, extension of medical service, and 
perhaps such things as the production of 
wheat and cotton (remember the AAA!). 
The significance of this trend for librar- 
ians, and for schoolmen in general, is that 
the school will be required to train definite 
numbers of pupils in definite fields of work 
in order to meet the needs of the national 
plan. It means that librarians will have to 
change their focus almost constantly from 
one subject to another. Long term planning 
involving the building up of the library as a 
separate entity, must be forgotten. The li- 
brary, more than ever before, must become 
an integral part of the school, and wherever 
the school and its curriculum may go, there 
the library must follow. 


The “After-School” Period 


“One of the most significant trends among 
the employed — in the last two 
decades has been the constant decrease in the 
proportion of children from ten through fif- 
teen years of age who have been gainfully 
employed. There has also been a comparable 
decline in the po gare of those fifteen to 
twenty years of age who were gainfully em- 
pee . . § The “after-school” period has 

ome a particularly painful one to unem- 
ployed youth and to all those concerned with 
their problems. The vocational school fo- 
cuses the student’s energies and attention on 
preparation for a job which, more often than 
not, is unavailable when he has finished his 
school career. The psychological burden im- 
posed by this problem should be eased by 
providing further or enriched training until 
such time as the pupil can get and hold a 





* Norton, Thomas L., Education for Work, p. 139. 
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full-time job. Many authorities advocate 
that ‘Compulsory school attendance should 
continue for all pupils until society is pre- 
pared to offer suitable employment.” * 

For the librarian, this means another and 
a very ticklish problem. ‘‘Over-age’’ boys 
and girls will be held in school, perhaps on 
a half-time schedule. Their need for advice, 
for reading matter, however, will not be 
halved, but doubled. These pupils will seek 
escape and inspirational reading as well as 
informative material. This is the librarian’s 
opportunity to give reading guidance. While 
the student is marking time, so to speak, the 
librarian can help to educate him for worthy 
use of leisure time. He should be given 
books on hobbies, on self-improvement, on 
sports, on dancing, on the many topics that 
may not be directly connected with his pros- 
pective vocation, but which nonetheless will 
go a long way toward making him a well- 
rounded, useful individual. ‘‘Over-age’’ stu- 
dents often feel that they are the dispossessed 
step-children of society, Special care must 
be taken to give them reason to feel that 
they really do belong, and that society will 
yet make a place for them so that they too 
can contribute to and derive benefits from 
the work of the world. 

This is a picture of the vocational schools 
of the next generation. It is only roughly 
sketched. Many details are lacking. More- 
over, it is drawn upon the swiftly changing 
sands of time, and under the clouds of cata- 
clysmic war. No one can say what the future 
really holds for our schools and libraries, but 
it is imperative nevertheless to continue to 
think about our problems and to prepare for 
the future insofar as we can do so. It is in 
this spirit, and not in the omniscience of 
prophecy that this article is offered. 

™ National Education Assn., Educational Policies Com- 


mission, Education and Economic Well-being in Amer- 
ican Democracy, p. 129. 


Neither the draft nor increased employment 
opportunity for young people has kept any sig- 
nificant number of junior college students away 
from their books, according to enrollment figures 
collected by Walter C. Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

In one year the nation’s two-year colleges have 
added 31,000 young people to their enrollments, 
increasing the total enrollment from 236,162, as 
reported last year, to 267,406 reported this year, 
a growth of 13.2 per cent. The number of junior 
colleges has also increased. 








A Century of Thrills and Chills 


ELLERY QUEEN MEETS THE CRITICS 


NNOUNCER: Tonight “Speaking of 

Books” presents the widely popular and 
widely read “Ellery Queen” whose latest 
book 101 Years’ Entertainment has just 
been released by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany: Ellery Queen is with us tonight, 
ut is unwilling to reveal his identity un- 
til the very last moment. For that reason 
Ellery Queen is in some sequestered spot 
in the building where he will listen by 
radio to the remarks of the critics. Then 
when the chime is sounded, Ellery Queen 
will take his place at the table to answer 
the critics and reveal his identity. 

And now, here’s Basil Davenport who 
will introduce our critics and explain the 
tules of the program to Ellery Queen. 
DAVENPORT: I think Ellery Queen under- 
stands how “Speaking of Books” works, 
but I'll freshen his recollection by saying 
that there is no script, no rehearsal, and 
no telling what will happen to him or his 
book. The critics, Granville Hicks who 
is no stranger on this program, Howard 
Haycraft who is the detective story critic 
of Harper's Magazine and whose new 
book Murder for Pleasure which traces 
the history of the detective story has just 
been published, and I will have our say 
first. You, Ellery Queen, sit tight and 
listen. After a little while the signal will 
set you free. Then you will be at liberty 
to say what you will about your book, 
about our criticisms, about anything you 
like. Of course, we'll have a few things 
to say to you. 

Now, gentlemen, we are ready to have 
a go at Ellery Queen’s book. Mr. Hicks, 
I've heard so much about your talent for 
summarizing books that I'd like to have 
you tell us something about 101 Years’ 
Entertainment. 

Hicks: In Murder for Pleasure Howard 
Haycraft, who is with us this evening, 
speaks of Ellery Queen not merely as one 
of the best of detective story writers, but 
also as a profound student of the litera- 
ture of detection. 101 Years’ Entertain- 
ment proves that he is right. 101 Years’ 
Entertainment is a big book, 999 pages 
to be exact. It contains fifty stories, and 





Librarians will be doubly interested 
in this ogy | of Books” broadcast 
over WGY, Schenectady, N.Y., No- 
vember 28, 1941, because “Critic” 
Howard Haycraft is Vice-President of 
The H. W. Wilson Company, where 
he is co-editor with Stanley ]. Kunitz 
of the “Author” books and also has 
an important part in many of The 
Wilson Company “tools” which are 
such useful items on your library 
shelves. 











to my surprise I read every one of them, 
even those I'd read before. I’m not an 
authority in this field, and it may be that 
there are better detective stories than Mr. 
Queen has selected, but I don’t know 
them. I’ve met many old friends in this 
book, Sherlock Holmes, Raffles, Father 
Brown, and others, but Ellery Queen has 
not been satisfied to reprint merely the 
time-honored favorites. On the contrary, 
he has shown as much ingenuity in hunt- 
ing down crime stories as he shows in 
hunting down criminals. The book be- 
gins, of course, with Edgar Allen Poe 
who started the crime story on its career 
a century ago. It contains almost all the 
great names of detective story writing and 
some un ed names too, Pearl Buck, 
for instance, and Hugh Walpole. Ellery 
Queen has written a note for each story, 
and has also contributed an amusing and 
informative introduction. I can do no 
better, I think, than to quote the last 
paragraph: “And now to the business at 
hand, which is to dip your nose into half 
a hundred tales in which you will find 
murder, robbery, suicide, kidnapping, ex- 
tortion and associated roguery, poisons, 
dirks, bludgeons, revolvers, hunting rifles, 
strangling cords, axes, and even murder 
by starvation, old wills, ladders in the 
night, blood stains, freak inscriptions, 
thermos bottles, ancient coins, handcuffs, 
mysterious codes, fingerprints by the bar- 
rel, clocks, old masters, sealing wax, prec- 
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ELLERY QUEEN MEETS THE CRITICS 


Lert TO RiGHT: Howard Haycraft, Ellery Queen (Frederic Dannay and 
Manfred B. Lee), Basil Davenport, and Granville Hicks. 


ious gems. So here’s to crime and the 
second hundred years!” I echo that toast. 

DAVENPORT: Thank you, Mr. Hicks. 
You've given us an idea certainly of 
what is in 101 Years’ Entertainment. But 
I don’t know whether Mr. Haycraft, who 
is a student of the history of the detective 
story, will altogether approve some of the 
heretical ideas in it. The author had a 
very high-handed way with Sherlock 
Holmes. What did you think of that, 
Mr. Haycraft? 


HaycraFT: Mr. Davenport, I approved 
thoroughly of that. I thought it was one 
of the most refreshing parts of the whole 
book. 


DAVENPORT: You really thought, you 
agreed with the author, that the best 
thing about the Sherlock Holmes stories 
is not the detection of crime but the 
mere bits where Holmes looks at Wat- 
son’s watch and tells him his family his- 
tory? He has given us, I think it was 
four of those introductory bits, each time 
stopping before the criminal comes on 
and the game is afoot. 


HaycraFT: I thought it was particularly 
fortunate for this reason: I have read 


perhaps as many anthologies of detective 
stories as anyone, and I have consistently 
skipped the Sherlock Holmes story be- 
cause I knew it. In this book I read it. 

Hicks: , That’s an interesting point. I 
wanted to ask you a question, Mr. Hay- 
craft, if you don’t mind being put on 
the spot. 

HAYCcRAFT: Certainly not. 

Hicks: You're our “expert” here tonight. 
Here we have, with the exception of the 
Sherlock Holmes extract, forty-nine short 
stories, and I think most of them very 
good short stories. But isn’t there really 
a vast difference between the short story 
of detection and the novel of detection ? 
Do you see what I mean? 

HAyYcRAFT: I see what you mean, and 
when Mr. Queen joins us I want to ask 
him a question about that. Suppose we 
defer that one? 

DAVENPORT: Mr. Queen,.as I remember it, 
says that the short story is, I think he 
calls it the legitimate form of the detec- 
tive story. He doesn’t seem to like the 
detective novel. Possibly that’s because 
he couldn’t get any novels into his anthol- 


ogy. 
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Hicks: Of course, I admit I was sold on it. 
I never have cared very much for the 
detective short story, but reading 49 of 
them like this, I think it’s the real thing. 
I think the novels are going to seem 
pretty tepid from now on, even Ellery 
Queen's. 

DAVENPORT: You know, Mr. Hicks, I envy 
you. I never have the brains to read a 
long detective story—I can’t remember 
the clues from page 1 to page 200. These 
things are just about my speed. 

Hicks: Well, of course, the thing about 
the long story is that you have a chance 
to guess. These short stories you never 
get around to guessing. I mean it all 
happens so fast that you know before 
you guess. But I think that’s all right. 

DAVENPORT: I don’t know, Mr. Hicks. 
You may know before you guess—I never 
know until the author tells me. But then 
I am not really a detective story man. | 
prefer the ghost story for this type of 
entertainment. 

HAYCRAFT: I must disagree with you, Mr. 
Davenport. 

DAVENPORT: Do you think, Mr. Haycraft 
—don’t you think that they can legiti- 
mately be grouped together as much the 
same kind of entertainment ? 

HAYCRAFT: No I don’t, and that is one 
reason that I think that Ellery Queen’s an- 
thology is a better anthology than Dorothy 
Sayers’, which attempted that grouping. 
It's my feeling that they are two separate 
things. There is a great distinction be- 
tween them. The essence of the ghost or 
supernatural story is that it is mot ex- 
plained. The essence of the detective story 
is that there /s a solution. 

DAVENPORT: I don’t know if you noticed, 
Mr. Haycraft, but Mr. Queen has put 
over a fast one. He has included one 
story which pretends to have an explan- 
ation and és supernatural—it’s The Clock 
by A. E. W. Mason, in which there is a 
clock, which can only be described as 
magic, which gives a man 15 minutes from 
time to time that other people don’t have, 
and he walks out and commits a murder 
while everybody else is standing frozen 
still. I’m going to ask Mr. Queen whether 
he thinks that is a fair detective story or 
not when he gets here. I dislike the 
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supernatural and I dislike mysterious poi- 
sons, also, which are entirely unknown to 
science, 

Hicks: Of course, there’s one thing that 
did strike me in reading this. As you 
may have gathered, I haven’t had a con- 
centrated dose of detective stories like 
this in my whole -life, perhaps. I liked 
the great crimes at the end much better 
than I did the real detective stories. 
(Bell) 

ANNOUNCER: There's the signal, gentle- 
men, and time’s up for the critics. Now 
we're ready for Ellery Queen to identify 
himself and have his say. Here's our 
author of the evening, Ellery Queen. 

DAVENPORT: Good heavens, our author of 
the evening turns out to be two people! 
We are getting a great deal for our money 
tonight. Take two chairs, Mr. Queen, and 
perhaps you-all wouldn’t mind telling us 
how we are to address you-all. 

ELLERY: Well, I suggest, Mr. Davenport, 
that you call me Mr. Ellery. Drop the 
‘‘Mr.”—that’s even better. 

QUEEN: Well, that leaves me no alternative 
but to suggest that you address me as 
Mr. Queen. 

ELLERY: Drop the “Mr.,” too. 

DAVENPORT: To say “Hello, Queen” seems 
too much as if you were the Queen of 
Roumania. I feel I'd rather call you Mr. 
Queen. 

QUEEN: What would you like us to say? 

ELLERY: Well I'd like to say something. 

Hicks: We'd like you to say it one at a 
time, if you don’t really mind. 

ELLERY: Well, we were led to expect that 
we would have to defend ourselves. 
You've said so many nice things about 
our book and ourselves that we are em- 
barrassed. 

Hicks: We aren't through with you yet. 

ELLERY: I see. 


DAVENPORT: They rang the bell a moment 
too soon. You were “‘saved by the bell,” 
Mr. Ellery, as they say in prize-fighting 
circles. I was about to say that I object 
in detective stories to a secret chamber 
put there for no reason except the whim 
of the architect, which I find in The Mad 
Tea Party, by Ellery Queen, which you 
chose to include in your book. 

QUEEN: That was no whim of the archi- 
tect. They were going to store linen and 
things in that chamber. 
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DAVENPORT: But why did they have to 
have it a secret chamber ? 


QUEEN: That was to make it more inter- 
esting. 

Hicks: Isn't there an awful lot of that 
story that’s there to make it more inter- 
esting ? 

ELLERY: No, I don't agree with you. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Davenport said that 
he thought that the inclusion of The 
Clock by A. E. W. Mason was not a fair 
detective story. Well in a sense you're 
right, Mr. Davenport, it’s not a fair de- 
tective story, but it was really listed 
among the crime stories, and it is defi- 
nitely a fair crime story, because one of 
the varieties of crime stories is the fan- 
tastic, and I think we’re perfectly justified 
in including one fantastic type. What do 
you say? 

QUEEN: I might add to that, because we 
always have the problem either of agree- 
ing or disagreeing between ourselves, but 
I might add to that, also, that there was 
another purpose that we kept in mind in 
getting this anthology together, and that 
was sometimes to try to get the unusual 
note in rather than the usual. In the case 
of The Clock we felt that it merited in- 
clusion because of its most unusual and 
admittedly fantastic explanation. 

DAVENPORT: That may be, but I am in- 
clined to think that you have to draw the 
line somewhere and that you ought to 
have drawn it the other side of The Clock. 

ELLERY: Excuse me, Mr. Davenport, we 
never draw the line anywhere. 

QUEEN: Besides, Mr. Davenport, I'm sure 
that when you get around to doing a de- 
tective story anthology you won't put in 
a story like The Clock, and then we'll all 
be satisfied. 

ELLERY: But you won't put it in because 
we've already put it in. 

DAVENPORT: Tell me, either of you gentle- 
men, because I don’t know which it was 
who wrote this in the introduction, what 
did you mean by saying that you think 
the short story is the legitimate form of 
the detective story ? 

QUEEN: Do you want to take that? 


ELLERY: Well, I'll start and you continue 
where I leave off. 


HaycraFt: I'm going to follow that up. 
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ELLERY: Very glad to have you, Mr. Hay- 
craft. Well, the very first detective story 
ever written was Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, by Poe, and that was a short 
story. In fact, the first three detective 
stories ever written were the three writ- 
ten by Edgar Allen Poe. 

Hicks: So what? 

ELLERY: So that a short story is the orig- 
inal form of the detective story, and since 
in the hundred years that followed the 
thousands of detective story writers who 
followed Poe never added anything of 
real importance to the detective story- 
short story formula, then the short story 
formula must remain the legitimate form. 

DAVENPORT: I don’t quite follow you there. 

Hicks: That seems to be purely the argu- 
ment from history. No, I don’t see that 
at all. 

DAVENPORT: Certainly, Mr. Ellery, the 
writers have certainly added much to the 
detective novel. They have added to the 
detective novel psychology, romance, bell- 
ringing in the case of Dorothy Sayers, and 
many other things. Now may we not say 
that if the novel has something added 
and the short story has not, that the novel 
is the developed form? 

HAyYCRAFT: Mr. Ellery, there's another slant 
to this question that may help you to 
answer it. If, as you say, the short detec- 
tive story is the legitimate form, how do 
you explain the decline of the short de- 
tective story in recent years? 

QUEEN: I should think, Mr. Haycraft, that 
that would be fairly obvious. Well, per- 
haps it isn’t so obvious. The point is that 
for the last few years at any rate, perhaps 
starting with the post World War period 
the short story has gone into a decline— 
the detective short story. It has become 
commercially unprofitable to write short 
stories of the detection class, and conse- 
quently writers have not written as many 
as they used to in the old days. I think, 
if I may be permitted to quote something 
from our own introduction, that we said 
that even detective story writers must live, 
and writing detective short stories these 
days doesn’t give you very much of a 
living. 

HaAyYCRAFT: But isn’t it a lot more work 
to write a detective novel than a detective 
short story ? 


QUEEN: Not always. 
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ELLERY: Well, it probably is a lot more 
work, but it’s better to do a lot more 
work and get something than to do a little 
work and get nothing. 

HaycraFT: I think that’s an answer. 

ELvery: I'd like to answer Mr. Davenport, 
if you don’t mind. He said that the de- 
tective novel added romance, bell-ringing 
in the case of Miss Sayers, and psychol- 
ogy. Now as a matter of fact, psychology 
is found just as much in a short story as 
in a novel, so you can’t say that the novel 
has added psychology. You'll find psy- 
chology in the first three Poe tales. Bell- 
ringing is a matter of plot, so we can 
throw that out because there are differen- 
ces of plot in all novels and short stories. 
And if you think that the addition of 
romance is a help, I think you'll find a 
lot of people who disagree with you. 
What do you think Mr. Haycraft? 

HaycraFT: Decidedly. 

Hicks: You know, there’s one thing that 
I've been puzzling about as I read this 
anthology. You talk about a hundred 
years for the detective story. I discovered, 
somewhat to my rise I must say, both 
from your book er 2 from Mr. Haycraft’s 
book, that after all there is Edgar Allen 
Poe for the first fifty years, and then the 
real detective story, the real history of the 
detective story, is scarcely more than the 
last 20 or 25 years. 

E.very: Well, Mr. Hicks, you’re wrong 
about that, and I suppose a lot of other 
people would agree with you and they'd 
still be wrong, too. As a matter of fact, 
after 1841, let’s say between 1841 and 
1900, there were probably more detective 
stories, in the loose sense of the term, 
written and published than in recent years. 
As a matter of fact, almost every police- 
man, and before policeman all the English 
Bow Street Runners, either wrotc their 
memoirs or a record of their cases, and 
I think it’s safe to say that they were 
issued by the thousands between 1860 
and 1895. 

Hicks: And not a blamed thing that was 
worth your including. 

ELLERY: The difficulty there was that most 
of it wasn’t very good detective story ma- 
terial, and the one big thing that we tried 
to get into the anthology above all else 
is quality. There’s no point to including 
something merely for historical reasons. 
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We could have included a lot of people 
that you don’t remember, like Charles 
Martel and Addison, and ple who 
would mean nothing at all to the present- 
day readers, and I’m afraid the stories 
would mean nothing at all either. 

Hicks: Well, that leads to another reflec- 
tion, if you want to put it that way, that 
all the good writing of detective stories, 
with a very few exceptions, has been done 
in the last 25 years. 

HaycraFT: I think there is a qualification 
to be made there, Mr. Hicks. We are 
confusing a little bit the short detective 
story and the long detective story. It hap- 
pens that the short detective story during 
the years after Poe did fall into some- 
what of a decline, but those same years 
saw the publication of such epochal novels 
as Wilkie Collins’ The Moonstone, the 
long Sherlock Holmes stories, and Anna 
Katharine Green’s Leavenworth Case. 

DAVENPORT: Isn't it fair to say, though, 
that the detective story, strictly so-called, 
that is to say the story in which there is 
a mystery, which is solved by a detective, 
that the detective story really had a re- 
birth with Conan Doyle; that there was 
nothing between Poe and Conan Doyle? 
In The Moonstone there is no single de- 
tective. The same thing is true of Wilkie 
Collins’ other novels and Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood which is one of the few un- 
solved mysteries. 

Hicks: Of course, Anna Katharine Green 
did beat Sherlock Holmes by a good ten 
years, didn’t she? 

HAyYcRAFT: I think it’s nine years, to be 
exact. 


QUEEN: Then of course there was Gabo- 
riau, too, in point of fact. But I mean, 
Mr. Hicks, I don’t quite understand your 
point, because you seem to be assailing 
our use of the term ‘““A Hundred and One 
Years.” I don’t see that it gets down to 
a matter of dates. We could have said 
“The First Fifty Years of the Detective 
Story and then the Next Fifty Years.” 
What difference would it have made? 

Hicks: Well, it doesn’t really make any 
difference at all, but I was just remarking 
on a phenomenon that interested me. Of 
course, you're on the this time, not 
Mr. Haycraft, but if I may allude to his 
book for just a moment, he has a very 
interesting chapter on the future of the 
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detective story, and he does bring out, as 
is quite clear, with _— writing detec- 
tive stories at the rate of 300 a year, with 
the emphasis more and more on sheer 
ingenuity, isn’t there going to be a point 
of diminishing returns ? 

ELLERY: Mr. Haycraft, you should answer 
that. 

Hicks: No, he says there isn’t. You an- 
swer it; go ahead Mr. Ellery. 

ELLERY: Well, it’s very difficult to predict 
whether or not there'll be a point of di- 
minishing returns. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that ingenuity progresses in the 
same way that science and all other 
things progress. Fifty years from now 
we'll know an awful lot more things to 
be ingenious about, so the chances are the 
same number of detective novels will be 
written. 

DAVENPORT: Going back to the historical 
development of the detective story and 
the fact that it is, after all, so recent, even 
if you give it the full hundred years, 
there is a theory which I would put for- 
ward as one of my own if I didn’t think 
that it is probably in Mr. Haycraft’s book 
and he would catch me, but there is a 
theory which I will therefore say I have 
read somewhere, that the detective story 
depends on a really settled society which 
has confidence in its own government, 
because it is only there that the policeman 
can be the hero; that the natural tendency 
until quite lately is to make the outlaw 
the hero. 

Hicks: Mr. Haycraft says all that, Mr. 
Davenport. What's more, he goes on to 
demonstrate that the detective story flour- 
ishes only in democracies, and claims that 
there is a connection. Now I wonder 
what Ellery or Queen, as the case may 
be, thinks about that theory. 

QUEEN: Well, I once heard Mr. Haycraft 
make a very eloquent exposition of that 
very point, and I think by and large he 
has something that’s quite interesting and 
constructive. With Mr. Haycraft sitting 
here I don’t see why we should have to 
expound his thesis, but perhaps Mr. Hay- 
craft would like to take it for a moment. 

HaycraFT: I think that I can do that, Mr. 
Queen. To begin with, all of the great 
detective stories have been produced by 
the great democracies. Furthermore, a 
more recent development is the exclu- 
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sion of the detective story from the totali- 
tarian states. I think this all goes back 
to a very feasible and demonstrable prem- 
ise, which is that the detective story 
springs from the detective, and we did 
not have detectives until we had jury 
trials and a free press; until we demanded 
evidence before we sent a man to jail. 
In other words, when torture and the 
thumbscrew went out, the detective came 
in. 

DAVENPORT: I think that is very interest- 
ing. It is true, of course, that there is 
detection long before there are detective 
stories. In Le Vicomte de Bragelonne you 
remember d’Artagnan does a first-rate 
practically Sherlock Holmes job of recon- 
structing a duel from the tracks—a very 
complicated affair. 

HaycraFT: I would not call that detection, 
Mr. Davenport, I would call it deduction 
of a very first-class order, but detection 
is something that comes from our settled 
society, as you say. 

DAVENPORT: That’s what it is to have an 
expert deduction. 

QUEEN: Well, also, Mr. Davenport, it goes 
without saying that the word “detective” 
means just that, and that’s one of the 
points that Mr. Haycraft makes, and all 
students of this form have made, that 
you cannot have a detective story until 
you have in your society a detective, and 
the detective didn’t come into our civil- 
ized society until the early part of the 
19th century. Consequently your Vicomte 
de Bragelonne is just as Mr. Haycraft 
says, a matter of deduction but not de- 
tection. 

DAVENPORT: But you might have had mys- 
tery stories earlier without detective sto- 
ries. You did, in some sense, in the case 
of The Moonstone. 1 wonder why there 
were no mystery stories earlier than that. 

QUEEN: Well there were, actually .. . 
weren't there, Mr. Haycraft? 

Hicks: By the way, I think that for the 
benefit of our radio listeners it might be 
rather nice to get your real names 
straightened out, as well as Mr. Ellery 
and Mr. Queen. What is your real name, 
Mr. Ellery? 

ELLery: Frederic Dannay. 

Hicks: And yours, Mr. Queen? 
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QUEEN: Manfred Lee. 

Hicks: Thanks a lot. I'm sure everybody's 
going to be cheered up by knowing that. 

ELLERY: That advances the discussion 
nobly. (Laughter) 

Hicks: Just interrupts it, that’s all. 

QUEEN: As a matter of fact, I'd like to say 
this about the future of the detective story. 
What Mr. Haycraft has said about de- 
mocracies is absolutely true. But you have 
already characterized detective story writ- 
ers as being ingenious—that’s the first 
word that comes to your mind, and | 
think if anything should happen to our 
political system, and I certainly hope it 
doesn’t, you'll always find the detective 
story writers will be ingenious enough to 
create detectives, new kinds of detectives 
and new kinds of systems, and there will 
always be, I presum@, enough crimes to 
solve to make it worth their while. 

HaycraFT: If there are any publishers 
operating to put out a book. 

Hicks: You'd cut out not only the authors 
but also publishers and readers. 

QUEEN: In a pinch the detective story 
writers will publish their own books. 

HaycrRAFT: And read them, I assume. 

DAVENPORT: I think, Mr. Queen, that you 
have done a beautiful job in selecting, but 
once or twice where there was a favorite 
detective of my own, I felt that he might 
have been represented by a better story. 


QUEEN: What do you have in mind exactly ? 


DAVENPORT: Well, your selection from 
Lord Peter Wimsey. You have given 
him a story called A Matter of Taste in 
which there are three men, each claiming 
to be Lord Peter Wimsey. As a matter 
of fact, there are two men claiming to be 
Lord Peter, and Lord Peter himself claim- 
ing to be somebody else, just to make it 
a little hard, but it is fairly clear who he 
is, and the question is only that of estab- 
lishing his identity, which he does by 
spotting all the vintages of wine at a cele- 
brated dinner. Now that is really not a— 
that could hardly be called a mystery 
story at all. 


QUEEN: Well, perhaps we could answer 
that this way by saying that we have al- 
ways been so astounded by anybody's 
ability to tell champagne from Moselle, 
if there is any difference, that that story 
really struck us as a great achievement. 


DAVENPORT: It was a mystery to you. 
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ELLERY: Not so much, Mr. Davenport, a 
mystery, and Mr. Hicks, but really a feat 
of detection, because it does require de- 
tection to detect one wine from another. 

DAVENPORT: Certainly not, Ellery . . . that’s 
like saying that it requires a feat of de- 
duction to tell black from grey. It may 
require keenness of perception. 

ELLERY: But even the great Holmes had to 
work from his five senses. 

DAVENPORT: But when you have the senses 
alone, then you have only perception, not 
deduction. By the way, speaking of the 
great Holmes, I must say that I rate his 
adventures a great deal higher than you 
seem to. Nobody can enjoy it better than 
I when he demonstrates to Watson that 
he must have been to a Turkish bath be- 
cause his shoe laces are tied oddly, in spite 
of the fact that Watson might have been 
to a shoe store or a number of other 
things. But I should like to get on to 
some of the places where the game was 
afoot. 

QuEEN: What story would you have se- 
lected, Mr. Davenport, had you been do- 
ing this anthology? 

DAVENPORT: Well, of course this story Mr. 
Queen will rule out as being too well- 
known, but what is the matter with the 
Speckled Band? 

QUEEN: You have given the answer, Mr. 
Davenport. It is too well known. 

DAVENPORT: Well, aren’t there many good 
Sherlock Holmes stories that aren't too 
well known? 

QUEEN: I should hesitate to say over this 
microphone. Perhaps Mr. Ellery would 
like to say. 

ELLERY: Well, of course, there are many 
Sherlock Holmes stories that are good 
stories and are not as well known as the 
Red Headed League and the Speckled 
Band, but the truth is that an anthology 
implies a selection from a great many 
sources and in the truest possible sense, 
the four great deductions made by Sher- 
lock Holmes is in itself a selection from 
all the Sherlock Holmes stories. 

Hicks: And very good, I think. 

ELLERY: An anthology within an anthology. 

Hicks: There is one thing I do want to 
say and that is I was completely startled 
by your ability to. dig up-stories that no- 
body had even heard of . . . and very 
good stories . . . stories apparently buried 

(Continued on page 661) 








Political Pamphlets in a University Library 
By G. A. Nuermberger and Alfred Apsler * 


TH origin of the pamphlet, etymologi- 

cal and otherwise, is obscure. Science 
has wrought miracles in transmission of the 
spoken word and in publication of the 
written. Nevertheless, the pamphlet to- 
day remains an increasingly popular vehicle 
for the attainment of sundry objectives— 
informative or provocative, democratic or 
totalitarian. It is designed to serve the 
greatest number in the least possible time 
at the minimum cost. Nevertheless, the 
processing of pamphlets continues to con- 
found librarians.* 


This exposition on the processing of 
certain pamphlet materials in a university 
library is circumscribed. Ephemeral publi- 
cations of fact are excluded. For this type 
the vertical file serves most efficiently. Pub- 
lic documents, theses abstracts, texts of clas- 
sical treatises, ef cetera, having permanent 
value in spite of the fact that, on the basis 
of size and cost, they may qualify as pam- 
phlets, should be processed in a manner 
comparable to that for books. The pam- 
phlet arrangement under consideration is 
designed for use by the research specialist 
in the social sciences. In the present case, 
the librarians associated with the program 
possess academic training in research tech- 
nique. Consequently, they can ‘be keenly 
aware of the academician’s point of view. 


Since the invention of printing, at least, 
ideologists have utilized the pamphlet to 
peddle their wares. In a brilliant series, 
the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, German 
humanists satirized the authority of the 
Church. “For informing the English what 
the English were in former times,’ Thomas 
Carlyle, among other English historians, 
recommended investigation of the fifteen 
thousand pamphlets assiduously collected 
during the eventful years, 1640-61 by 





* Duke University Library. 

1The facts of the trend are attested by recent con- 
tributions to the bibliography of pamphlet literature, 
namely, the Pamphleteer, a Monthly Magazine for Read- 
ers, Authors, and Publishers of Pamphlets (New York, 
Pamphlet Distributing company, May, 1940- ); Poor 
Richard’s Biblomac, the bookman’s newspaper (August, 
1940. ); the ever expanding list of ‘‘Pamphlets” in 
the New York Times Book Review; and the constant 
references in library literature to sources of free or inex- 
pensive pamphlet material. 

2 See Lester Condit, A_ Pamphlet About Pamphlets 
(Chicago, University of Chicago press, 1939). 


George Thomason.* The conflict between 
Church and State in colonial Mexico, the 
revolt -of Mexican intellectuals against a 
stagnant Spanish rule, and the vicissitudes 
of adolescent republican governments were 
themes upon which Mexican pamphleteers 
bestowed oceans of eloquence and streams 
of invective.t In the United States, slavery 
pamphlets were staccato notes in the prelude 
to the “irrepressible conflict” of 1861-65. 
Pamphlets of English, Continental, and 
American origin issued during the waning 
decades of the last century, and the first 
decade of the present reflected the social 
unrest created by a technological revolution. 
World War I and its aftermath witnessed 
the publication of pamphlets which posed 
the unsolved problems, and the selfish dis- 
regard of them. Pamphlet literature of 
the present war has been inspired by multi- 
ple groups for an equal variety of reasons. 
The publications of the Deutscher Fichte 
Bund, among others, illustrate the uniformi- 
ty of opinion which is demanded under a 
totalitarian regime. For the antithesis it 
is only necessary to reflect upon the mass 
of pamphlet literature circulated during the 
last presidential campaign. 

Against this background there is nothing 
beyond the purview of the political pam- 
phlet. The pamphleteer has always altered 
the design of his wares to suit the issues 
of the times. Among the latter have been 
economic maladjustment; religious liberty; 
and slavery with its concomitant economic 
and moral aspects. The subject categories 
of education; labor; philosophy; and so- 
cialism have also been invaded. Moreover, 
the political pamphlet serves frequently a 
dual purpose—to proclaim the attributes of 
one cause, and to denounce all others as 
vicious evils. Characteristic, too, are its 
anonymity; emotional intensity; brevity; 
cheapness; and simplicity of literary form.* 
Ne British museum. Catalogue of the Pumeiiet, Beokt, 

ewspapers, and Manuscripts Relating to the Civil War, 
the Commonwealth and Restoration, collected by George 
Thomason, 1640-1661, I (London, 1908), xx. 

* See California State Library, Sutro branch, Catalogue 
of Mexican Pamphlets in the Fssro Collection, 1623-1888 
(San Francisco, 1939-40, 10 pts.) 

5 These features are exemplified in Equality as Con- 
sistent with the British Constitution in a Dialogue be- 


tween a Master Manufacturer and One of His Workmen. 
Price One Penny (Birmingham) 1793, 8p. 
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And, in the pamphlet collection under con- 
sideration, if the difference is only in the 
mode of transmission, the printed texts of 
radio broadcasts are identified as political 
pamphlets.® 

The political pamphlet owes its existence, 
as we have pointed out, to the human de- 
sire for the dissemination of opinion on 
contemporary affairs. This time relation- 
oe | is distorted under the Dewey Decimal 
and Library of Congress classifications. In 
the public catalog the subject headings: 
Great Britain—History, George V, 1910- 
36; Great Britain—Economic conditions— 
1918- ; Great Britain—Social conditions, 
to mention a few, purport to indicate (an 
open question) the resources of the book 
collection relative to post-war Britain. The 
same criticism may be applied in the case 
of subject headings for France, Germany, 
the United States, and other nations. This 
conventional formula, in so far as the po- 
litical pamphlet is concerned, belies the 
complexity of public life, the impinging of 
one force upon all others and vice versa. 

All of these factors have entered into 
the adoption of the arrangement here de- 
scribed. The core of the scheme is 
chronology under an alphabetical division 
by country. Broad geographical units, to 
wit, Central America, the Far East, ef cetera 
are employed where the quantity of, or 
general scope of the materials recommend 
it. Pamphlets which treat of international 
phenomena, or which are not otherwise 
amenable to a geographical or political di- 
vision are filed chronologically before the 
division by country under appropriate head- 
ing. The significance of some pamphlets 
lies in the fact that they reflect the local 
public activity of the organization or in- 
stitution which sponsors their publication.’ 
This type is filed according to place of 
origin. 

In the Duke University library where this 
scheme for political pamphlets operates in 
conjunction with others for the main book 





*Among the series held together as such are the 
American Forum of the Air; American Town Meetin 
of the Air; University of Chicago Round Table Broad. 
cast; and the Free Company. 

"For example, publications of the Bureau of Social 
Research, Municipal University of Omaha, Nebraska; and 


= fact movement of Georgia (1938- 
ate 

* For the p ing of manuscripts in the Duke Uni- 
versity Library see Ruth A. K. ger, “A Ten 
Year riment in Archival Practice,” to appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the American Archivist. 
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collection, manuscripts,* and public docu- 
ments ® a form card serves as coordinator: 





The Library has additional material 
under this heading in its collection of: 
- Manuscripts 
—_— Pamphlets 

—— Public Documents 

Consult the Librarian at the desk in 
the Public Catalog Room or in the 
Reference Room for further informa- 
tion. 














If there should be no previous entry, either 
of subject or author, an obvious modifica- 
tion of the above form card is employed. 
The peneeens of the pamphlet collection 
is delegated to the librarian in charge of 
newspapers.*° After consulting the librar- 
ians in charge of public documents, and of 
manuscripts she prepares the entries for the 
author-title and subject units of the public 
catalog.* Except in a minimum of cases 
these entries conform with the official sub- 
ject heading list. The librarian processing 
these pamphlets maintains her own list of 
subject headings. The form cards are filed 
by the cataloging department. 

The dictum, “the authorship of a pam- 
phlet is usually too important to be ne- 
glected,” is acknowledged with reservation 
here.12, Of prime concern to the research 
student are the raison d’étre and tone of 
the political pamphlet. Consequently, in 
the administration of this collection identi- 
fication of an anonymous or pseudonymous 
author is not an immediate necessity. The 
date is usually ascertainable, if not directly 
from the title page or elsewhere, then from 
internal evidence. For Southern political 
pamphlets a simple main entry card is made. 
A similar treatment is accorded agents 
provocateurs, and more respectable leaders 
of a movement who are represented by their 
own contributions and by others about them. 


(Continued on page 651) 


* The U. S. public documents collection is governed 
by the U. S. Superintendent of Documents classification. 

msequently, the utility of printed document catalogs, 
beSesaenie, and checklists is being heavily stressed. 

1% Because of lack of space elsewhere, the collection is 
being shelved on a section adjacent to the Newspaper 
Room. Allene Ramee, to whom we owe much for 
practical advice on this problem, was chief compiler 
of the Checklist of United States Newspapers and Week- 
lies before 1900 in the General Library of Duke Uni- 
versity (Durham, N.C., 1932-37). 

™ During the months of August and September 1940 
the dictionary catalog was superseded by author-title and 
subject catalogs. _ 

Condit, op. cit., p. 63. 











Which College? 


By Frank J]. Coyle * 


About a quarter of a century ago some 

friend of the people discovered that 
secondary schools were preparing students 
for college, and since only the rich could 
go to college, secondary schools were not 
democratic. 

It is true that the secondary school needed 
a revamping of its views. The object of 
the secondary school should be to prepare 
the student to meet his personal problems 
of living. Preparation for college might 
thus be included. In the light of the cold 
statistics which show the small percentage 
of high school students who go to and 
gtaduate from college, it would seem highly 
irrelevant to urge preparation for college as 
an objective at all. : 

There are, however, some other aspects 
to the question. It would be just as un- 
democratic not to present college prepara- 
tion as a desirable outcome of secondary 
education. No one doubts the wisdom of 
the minister in urging his flock to try for 
heaven though he assures them that their 
chances are slim. In education, as in all 
things, we need a high goal. The fact that 
a few students might attain this desirable 
goal is sufficient reason for including it as 
an objective. This would put the matter 
on a noble basis. There are more pragmatic 
reasons. Who can say what the statistics of 
the future will show? Some very common 
jobs already have college graduation as a 
requirement. We are approaching the age 
when college education will be normal. 

College should not be the sanctuary of 
the select or the rich, but the sincere. The 
high school should provide opportunity for 
those who desire to continue with academic, 
vocational or technical education. There is 
a broader objective for the high school than 
preparation for college. We should pre- 
pare the student for future education. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have a 
word which fits education beyond the high 
school. “Higher education” too often 
means the rah-rah nit-wit life. There is 
hardly any high school graduate who will 
not extend his education in some manner. 





* Teacher, Applied Physics rtment, Brookl 
N.Y., Technical Wieh School. pe — 


Some may take business courses, some may 
take a correspondence course, some may 
go to night vocational classes, others may 
continue with the arts, a few will go to 
junior college, some will go to night high 
school. The high school curriculum should 
be a foundation for any of this “college 
education.” 

In guidance one does not advise; one 
lets the child decide. Well then, how does 
one let a child decide to go to college? 


First Im pressions 


The movies are a great help. He sees 
his favorite screen star winning games and 
social approbation at college. A college 
course seems to consist of jazz bands, foot- 
ball games, soda fountains, and moonlight 
and roses. He finds that the girls have 
fudge parties every night and that the boys 
spend their time dropping paper bags of 
water on each other. 

His books confirm these stories. And 
the newspapers, too. Across the sports 

age in season appear the beautiful draw- 

ings of football stars or baseball players 
who are in or came from college. Of course, 
the college is never given its title. It is 
the “Panthers,” the “Bears,” the “Wolver- 
ines,” or some other zoological specimen. 
If the title of the college should have mean- 
ing it is compressed into something like 
“Aggie” or “Tech.” Or he listens to the 
radio to hear prizes offered to those who 
can pick the best list of winners for next 
Saturday's games. Or he reads in the 
library, or from the newsstand, the college 
humor magazine which dwells on the fleshy 
side. College begins to jell in his mind as 
a definite thing; college is whoopie, college 
is heigh-ho, let's go to the Fair. 

If the student is, by chance, more mature 
in discernment, he gains other impressions. 
He may have relatives or friends who talk 
about college. He may know that his 
teacher went to a certain college. He may 
have attended a pre-college conference. Cer- 
tain schools, because of their geographic 
proximity, crowd into his consciousness. He 
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begins to feel that certain colleges have 
reputations. His choice starts to crystallize. 

Then, if he is the more intelligent type, 
he comes to realize that colleges have 
courses, that courses prepare for vocational 
activity, that courses lead to degrees. He 
learns that there will be financial obliga- 
tions,. that colleges charge tuition, that his 
parents will look for help from him. He 
finds that colleges have entrance require- 
ments; that these requirements differ. He 
wants to go to college. 

This would be the growth of the excep- 
tional student. Others drop by the wayside. 
In any case, such a process is too risky. 
The pupil may be motivated by the wrong 
desires. He may never reach the right 
decision. Nor has he been prepared for 
other educational opportunities besides col- 
lege. 

It is for this reason that we have the 
guidance counselor. Going to him, in spite 
of all that has been said, is like going to 
the doctor. If the boy or girl had proper 
guidance, he or she would come to proper 
decisions without the help of the counselor. 
The good guidance counselor will be the 
first to admit that as guidance becomes 
more effective and woven into the entire 
fabric of the school, his duties will shrink. 


The counselor will be the person to con- 
sult when the student decides to go to col- 
lege, but the desire to go, the need for 
going, must be built up elsewhere. All 
the child’s associates are responsible for 
this choice: his playmates, his parents, his 
teachers—and the librarian. 

The library in the secondary school 
should be part of the curriculum. Because 
a child spends leisure time in the library, 
the opportunity for guidance is enlarged. 
The best guidance comes through the child's 
learning for himself. The child goes to the 
library with a happy attitude and an open 
mind, a thirst for knowledge. 

Often his contact with the guidance 
counselor is forced, on schedule, and star- 
chambered. A child becomes reticent when 
he does not understand the verbalistic ab- 
stractions. He resents being probed by some 
one he does not know wel. How much 
better to arrive at the same conclusions of 
his own will, by his own reasoning. 

The library, too, has atonement to make. 
Some of the wildest ideas that the student 
gets about his educational future come from 
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its shelves. The librarian deplores and is 
often helpless before the choice of reading 
made by the students. The librarian can 
and should bring some reality into their 
lives to remind them that life is not always 
patterned as between two covers; leastwise, 
not school life. 

It is the child’s choice that counts. He 
makes it best at his leisure, by discovery, 
rather than by having it thrust upon him. 
If the library is the social center it will be 
the ideal place to learn about college, about 
vocational courses, about technical courses, 
about the great educational world ahead. 
Surrounded as he will be by the printed 
testimonials of the satisfactions of learning, 
he will be in the mood to contemplate his 
own possibilities of contributing to society. 
Here in the sanctity of culture and graceful 
living, he can muse upon his own future. 

The objection may be advanced that the 
librarian is already supposed to be the 
paragon of all virtues, that this additional 
duty would be an imposition. The only 
answer would be that there could not be a 
more important duty. The librarian is 
not to give guidance. The librarian, as a 
friend of the child, is to establish an atmos- 
phere which will demand attention for this 
question. There will be the materials of 
research for the child to use. When the 
child shows interest in his educational fu- 
ture, the librarian will have done his or her 
part and then may volunteer to tell the 
child that the counselor is an expert on the 
subject. 


A Guidance Nook 


How may the librarian do this? There 
should be guidance material available. But 
it should not be on a reference shelf in the 
librarian’s or counselor’s office, or under 
lock and key. The reference material avail- 
able consists of college catalogs, college and 
school guide books, and books on vocations. 
These materials are familiar to the li- 
brarian and are already owned by the 
counselor. If mecessary, they should be 
duplicated to be made available to the 
student. 


It isn’t likely that a student would in- 
tuitively pick up a college catalog or a 
pamphlet to read for pleasure. Catalogs 
can be very fascinating, however, if you are 
thinking of your future. The counselor 
could advise a student from a catalog; the 
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librarian can bring it about that a student 
asks the counselor to explain the catalog. 


Why not set aside a corner or nook in 
the library where a student, browsing, may 
find himself in an atmosphere of future 
educational opportunity, a place where his 
interest will be aroused? The reference 
books could be on a shelf handy to this 
nook. On the table would be the alumni 
news, and college papers, even the lighter 
ones. Near by, for ready reference, would 
be the pamphlets and brochures. 


The center of interest would be the bul- 
letin board—the lure for the corner. It is 
here that the librarian would show ability 
to sell an idea. Some of the things that 
give children their false notions of educa- 
tion would be used to bring them up against 
reality. 


Here would be the publicity bureau for 
any school that might offer educational 
future. There would be charted statistics, 
pictures, news clippings, and alumni news. 
Is some technical school constructing a new 
cyclotron? Here is the article with the 
school underscored. Was an earth tremor 
recorded on a university seismograph? The 
article would be posted with the university 
underscored. Has a new comet been dis- 
covered by a college observatory? The 
article would be posted with the college 


underscored. Has some junior college a 
radio program? The time and_ station 
would be posted. Did some local girl be- 


come a stage designer after studying at 
the local costume design school? There 
would be the article with the school under- 
scored. Are the boys of the night high 
school woodworking class giving an ex- 
hibit? The news would be on the bulletin 
board. Is there a school of photography? 
These are some samples. 


Publicity Ideas 


And so there are endless numbers of 
things that might be posted. The only 
requisite for subject matter would be that 
it would kindle educational ambition. Those 
with pictures would be given preference. 
Notices, such as those about glee club con- 
certs, or basketball games, would go up, 
too. The aim would not be to have chil- 
dren take these notices seriously but to have 
them become aware of the educational world 
ahead. 
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Maps of campuses, posters of college 
events, lists of college colors and nicknames, 
pictures of buildings, pictures of students 
at work, courses, college entrance examina- 
tion dates, scholarship notices, civil service 
examination notices with the educational 
requirements underscored—all of these and 
many more would go on the bulletin board. 

The librarian has used the book map 
of England or perhaps the map of the world 
with localities tied in with book jackets. 
Why not have a map of the surrounding 
few hundred miles with the educational 
opportunities delineated ? 


Artists and Nurses 


Above all, one should not neglect what 
might seem to be the lesser opportunities. 
Maybe it is an art school, a nursing school, 
an agricultural junior college, or a course 
in mechanical dentistry. Not all who desire 
to go on with their education can or should 
go to the university. There are other ex- 
cellent schools. No one can say with surety 
who will or will not succeed. The range 
of 1.Q.’s for college students varies greatly. 
All schools do not require the same intel- 
lectual level. The student has to be helped 
in his selection of the proper school. There 
is a school for any one with any ability. 

If the object of preparing one for college 
is undemocratic because college is limited 
to a few, here would be the refutation. 
Here would be future education for any 
and all. Here would be proof that a worthy 
objective of the high school curriculum is 
preparation for future education. Better 
than having this an objective would be the 
realization of this fact by the students. 

Schools would cooperate in furnishing 
good poster material. Teachers would co- 
operate. The guidance counselor would 
surely help. This corner for educational 
build-up would not only be to make the 
library of greater service and a place to go 
for information; but more than that, it 
would make the library a part of the child’s 
future. This would be one of the really 
fine things achieved by libraries that do not 
show up in borrowed-books statistics. 

If the student became sufficiently ‘‘an- 
noyed”’ about his educational future by some 
flash on the bulletin board, perhaps he 
would tackle the reference books and cata- 
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logs. More than likely the student would 
not find the guide books interesting or the 
catalog possible to read. (Most college 
graduates can’t read a catalog.) The coun- 
selor could help him. 

The librarian need not feel 
alarmed because all the students 
could not go to college. If the 
circumstances warrant the coun- 
selor telling the student that he 
could not go to a liberal arts col- 
lege, the work would not have 
been in vain. The student would 
not have suffered an irreparable 
set-back. His glimpse of the 
freedom of activity and the com- 
petitive level that exist in college 
may have brought a realization 
that his strength lies not in lead- 
ership but in followship. He 
will seek a school better suited 
to his level of ability. The librar- 
ian will have helped in pointing 
out the direction. Up there 
ahead, for every school student, 
is the educational future. If the 
library presentation were well 
rounded the student would have 
had the chance to look into the 
future—his future. What better 
place than the library to make a 
student aware? 


- 
wot 


SUGGESTED MATERIAL 


This list designed for a technical high 
school is suggestive of the type of material 
available. 


Essential reference material: 


Catalogs of every college within 100 miles. 

American Universities and Colleges, American 
Council on Education, 1940. 

Educational Directory, Part Ill, Bulletin 1940, 
No. 1, U. S. ce of Education. 

Junior Colleges, Bulletin 1936, No. 3, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Private Proprietary and Endowed Schools Giving 
Trade and Industrial Courses. Bulletin 1935, 
No. 8, U. S. Office of Education. 


Other good reference books are: 


College and Private School Directory of the 
United States, Educational Aid Society, Fed- 
eral Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 

College Blue Book, College Blue Book, 404 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 
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Choosing a College, Tunis, J. R., Harcourt Brace 
& Co. 

Evening Educational Opportunities of Greater 
New York and Northern New Jersey, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., September 
1938 





Patterson's American [Educational Directory, 


American Educational Co. 


Where Are You Going to College? College 
Handbook, 45 South St., Rockport, Mass. 


W hich College? Halle, Rita S., Macmillan, 1930 


The reading shelves would contain all the 
vocational books with which the librarian is 
already familiar. Some of the following are 
pamphlets and might well be thrown out on 
the table for casual reading. 


Books: 

How To Be an Engineer, McHugh, Fred D., Mc- 
Bride, 1941. 

How To Find the Right Vocation, Kitson, H. D., 
Harper & Bros. 

How To Make Good in College, Hamrick, R. B., 
Association Press, 1940. 

Learning To Live, Flint, L. H., Farrar, 1940. 

On Going To College, A symposium, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1938. 
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Planning for College, McConn, Max, Stokes Com- 
pany, 1937. 

She’s Off to College, Alsop, G. F., and McBride, 
M. F., Vanguard Press, 1940. 


So You're Going To College, Lovejoy, C. E., 
Simon & Schuster, 1940. 

To College in Obio, Ohio College Association, 
R. L. Morton, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Vocational Guidance in Engineering Lines, Amerti- 
can Association of Engineers, Mack Printing 
Company, Easton, Pa. 


Pamphlets: 


Bulletins of colleges and schools which con- 
tain the story of a vocation or profes- 
sion, especially those with pictures. The 
following are samples of schools that 
furnish this type of material: 


Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo- 
rado. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N.Y 


Union College, Schnectady, N.Y. 


A Place in The Sun, The Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chemical Engineering As A Career, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Engineering A Profession, The Michigan Technic, 
College of Engineering, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Guidance Leaflets, U. S. Office of Education. 

Looking Toward College, Ohio College Associa- 
tion. 

Occupational Monograph Series, University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N.Y. 


Pamphlets from the Boards of Education, such as 
those put out by the Dept. of Guidance and 
Placement of Baltimore. 


Subject Requirements For Matriculation in Col- 
leges and Universities of New York State, 
New York State University, Bulletin 1179, 
Albany, N.Y., 1940. 


The Cost of Four Years at College, New York 
Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Vocational Guidance in Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering, American Chemical Society, 728 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Poster material: 


Alumni news. 

Announcements of courses. 

Announcements of athletic events. 

Campus maps. 

Campus nights notices. 

Civil service examination posters. 

Educational map of the vicinity. 

Engineer guidance conference for boys, Lafayette 
College in June. 
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News clippings of interesting college events. 
Notices P! 2 college entrance examinations, includ- 
ing: 
West Point 
Annapolis 
Air corps 
Merchant Marine 
Coast guard 
Notices of scholarships. 
Photographs and clippings from old catalogs and 
magazines. 
Photographs from school publicity bureaus. 
ey soe conference, Pingry School, Eliz- 
abeth, N.J., in June. 
Stevens camp conference in August. 
Theatrical and glee club announcements by col- 
leges and schools. 


POLITICAL PAMPHLETS 


(Continued from page 646) 

These pamphlets are contained in boxes 
(4” x 914” x 1214") made of heavy 
binder’s board, lined inside with white 
stock and covered outside with good quality 
gray stock. The back is covered with 
green cloth, and is equipped with a brass 
label holder (3” x 5”) open at the top for 
insertion of the label. Each box has a brass 
ring pull attached 234” from the bottom. 
The contents of a box or series of boxes 
are preferably arranged to correspond with 
a convenient historical time period.  Illus- 
trative of this procedure are: 1861-65 (U. S. 
Civil War); 1914-18 (European War) ; 
1918-33 (Weimar Republic). A simple 
division by decades or larger units de- 
termined solely by the quantity of materials 
is the alternative. 


Accessions to the collection are the result 
of two contrasting efforts. The university 
faculty initiates the purchase of political 
pamphlets of which a minority can be 
termed contemporary. Staff members asso- 
ciated with the project are chiefly responsi- 
ble for the systematic acquisition of current 
items. A monthly list of ‘Contemporary 
Pamphlet Accessions” has elicited favorable 
comment from the faculty. It is no easy 
matter to take the long retrospective view 
toward immediate affairs. 

This procedure of administering political 
pamphlets in a university library involves 
no novel principle. Binding and cataloging 
costs are materially reduced. Special quali- 
fications are required of the staff responsible 
for the project. The major objective is the 
establishment of the pamphlet in a logical 
perspective toward contemporary realities. 








The School Library and the War 


By Louis Coburn * 


HE most important question in the 

schools today is winning the war. Every 
task, every lesson, every discussion must take 
into account, directly or indirectly, this one 
basic task. Just as the battle for production 
is the key to the victory of the United Na- 
tions over the Axis powers, so in the schools 
the key to victory is found in a correct evalu- 
ation of the ideological, social and political 
reasons which make this a war for the main- 
tenance of the democratic way of life, for 
the national freedom of every country en- 
slaved or under attack by the Axis. Thus, 
war has its effect upon every phase of the 
curriculum, if that curriculum is to be of 
value in this period of national emergency. 
Education today cannot be “business as 
usual.” 

The library is an essential factor in mold- 
ing student opinion. At Samuel Gompers 
Vocational High School the library has recog- 
nized this responsibility by striving to make 
itself an integral part of the whole war effort 
as it manifests itself in the schools. For that 
reason the library is represented on the Gom- 
pers Victory Council as the collection agency 
for the Victory Book Campaign. 


Library's Educational Role 


Even more important is the library's direct 
educational role, fitted to the needs of the 
present time. One period each week every 
English class in the school is assigned to the 
library for work on research projects. Dur- 
ing this period the student chooses a topic 
in which he is genuinely interested, and in 
Gompers it ranges from high frequency radio 
transmitters to the topic of how to play sec- 
ond base. On this topic he must read from 
two or more sources, in books, magazines, 
encyclopedias, etc., and finally write a com- 
prehensive, integrated report on his reading. 
The practice is followed of having some oral 


reports and discussions grow out of these 
topics. 





* Librarian, Samuel Gompers Vocational Hi 
New York City. pers Vocational High School, 


The topics selected now reflect the interest 
of the students in the war, and the librarian 
and the teachers direct these interests along 
profitable channels. The library is organiz- 
ing its books in such a manner that they can 
best be used for research. All books which 
deal with the war, such as Millis’ Why Ew- 
rope Fights, Snow's Battle for Asia, Ziemer’s 
Two Thousand and Ten Days of Hitler, 
Churchill’s Blood, Sweat and Tears, as well 
as books on the meaning of democracy, such 
as Hartman's excellent book, Making of A 
Democracy, Emil Jordan’s history of the 
peoples who settled the Americas, Ameri- 
cans, and Goslin’s Democracy, are being 
brought to the attention of students by means 
of a reading list which is intended to make 
these books more easily accessible in such a 
large collection. Students are encouraged to 
work on topics related to the war, and a list 
of suggestions for possible research has been 
compiled. 

The library contributes to civilian defense 
preparations by making available to all stu- 
dents authentic information for the adequate 
protection of all. In some classes, the em- 
phasis has been placed on every student being 
conscious of the role of civilian defense, and 
being equipped with the necessary informa- 
tion to meet the emergencies of possible air 
raids. For this reason the library has ac- 
cumulated all the publications of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. These booklets on the 
duties of messengers, air raid wardens, demo- 
lition crews, auxiliary firemen, fire watchers, 
the essentials of blackouts, first aid, protec- 
tion against gas, and incendiary bombs are 
being eagerly absorbed and discussed. 

Important as are the problems of civilian 
defense, the war will not be won by protec- 
tive measures alone. It will be won by the 
battle of production, and it is this lesson that 
must be brought home clearly and without 
hesitation to the students, and through them 
to their parents. The library, through the 
medium of posters, exhibits, clippings, etc., 
emphasizes the importance of production of 
war materials far and beyond anything which 
we did in former years. As a vocational 
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Harry Adler 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK EXHIBIT 
Stressing achievements and contributions 
of American civilization, tolerance, and 
racial and religious freedom. 


school Gompers supplies the man-power in 
the battle of production, and the students 
are made aware of this fact. One of the 
bulletins is devoted solely to items on war 
production. 


Educating for Democracy 


Most important of all, the library points 
out the American way. Through its book 
collection, it educates for democracy by dis- 
seminating accurate information in the fields 
of economics, government, history and inter- 
national relations. Because the selection of 
books is broad, it allows for different points 
of view in controversial issues. Especially 
does the collection allow for ample research 
on the ideological reasons for this war be- 
tween democracy and fascism. Students are 
encouraged to read, particularly in the field 
of American history, for there is no question 
that an enriched understanding of American 
traditions will lead to a deepened perception 
of the values involved in this war. For 
this reason, the biographies and novels of 
American heroes like Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Thomas Paine, and others less famous are 


prominently displayed. 
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An example of how the library serves to 
vivify and enrich the students’ understand- 
ing of American history is an exhibit held 
during Brotherhood Week in which the 
achievements and contributions of American 
civilization to the world and the theme of 
tolerance and racial and religious freedom 
was stressed. Books on the gifts of the im- 
migrant to American life and the historical 
evolution of what we call the “democratic 
way of life’ were exhibited together with 
pictures from the Office of Civilian Defense 
on democracy and other illustrative materia! 
from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the sponsoring organization. Since 
Brotherhood Week dovetailed in time with 
Negro History Week another exhibit was 
arranged in the library of the political, cul- 
tural and social contributions of the Negro 
people to American life. Books illustrating 
the lives of famous negroes like Frederick 
Douglass, Washington Carver, the scientist, 
and Booker T. Washington in the field of 
education were displayed. Paul Robeson 
represented the Negro people here in song, 
while Dolly King and Joe Louis were there 
in athletics and prize-fighting. The exhibit 
pointed out not only the positive contribu- 
tions that the Negro people have made in 
their long history to American life, but also 
the discrimination that is practiced against 
Negroes, especially in the South, in the field 
of Education. Material collected from the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People pointed out the fact that 
Negroes are being barred from service in the 
armed forces on an equal footing with 
whites, and the plea of the Negro to be al- 
lowed to serve his country without any quali- 
fications. The display listed several bibliog- 
raphies on the Negro with particular empha- 
sis on those books which the library had 
available for further reading. In this war, 
the library educates for democracy and makes 
clear to the student the nature of the fascist 
enemy whom we are fighting. 

This approach to problems facing our 
country creates an awareness of the issues for 
which this war is being fought. A deeper 
understanding of the medievalism of fascism 
as contrasted with the progressiveness of de- 
mocracy results from the activities of the 
library in this direction. Inevitably this must 
lead to more fruitful action on the part of 
all in the work of the school and all the 
people in winning the war. 








Publications of the Office of 


Civilian 

THs functional and subject analysis of 
the publications issued by the Office of 
Civilian Defense has been prepared to help 
librarians to make the best use of them and 
to check their holdings of the several series. 
It is especially intended as a guide for order- 
ing copies, as described below, so that li- 


braries will no longer request large numbers 
of every publication. 


Types 

The majority of civilian defense publica- 
tions have dealt with the protective services. 
Some of these, such as Textbooks and Train- 
ing Guides, were prepared for the use of 
instructors of training courses, and the tech- 
nical personnel charged with organizing 
emergency services. Only a limited number 
of copies of these would be needed in most 
communities. Librarians may wish to keep 
a record copy of each, but will have a re- 
stricted use for them. 

The Handbook series is intended for en- 
rolled volunteers who are given copies by 
civilian defense officials when they are as- 
signed certain tasks. The state and local 
defense councils are required to have a suf- 
ficient number of copies to distribute to 
each volunteer appointed. Libraries may be 
called upon to give considerable reference 
service on the Handbooks, particularly to 
people wishing information before deciding 
for what task they should volunteer. The 
same is true of some of the Planning Guides, 
although they were designed for the use of 
civilian defense staff executives and commit- 
tee members. 


Distribution 


The policy governing distribution of OCD 
publications is that libraries unable to secure 
the number of copies they need through 
their local or state defense councils should 
write to the Washington office. Libraries 
that are already Government Depositories 
are receiving OCD pyr sger through the 
regular channels. OCD publications are 
also on sale at the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


Defense 


When libraries receive a single copy of 
a lication or see it listed somewhere, 
reference to the descriptions below will help 
them to determine their needs for it. Eventu- 
ally libraries should arrive at two basic num- 
bers—one, the copies needed for mass cir- 
culation and the other for reference use. 
Those two numbers can then be registered 
either with their defense council or the 
Washington office and their needs automati- 
cally met. The quantities needed should be 
based on the number of branches and de- 
fense centers the library serves. 

It must always be remembered that stocks 
of publications change daily, due to printing 
conditions. Supplies are now being re- 
plenished regularly, however. 


Specific Titles 


Planning Guides. Four are of particular in- 
terest to the individual who is deciding in 
what way he wishes to participate in civilian 
defense work. Libraries should have copies 
of these for circulation: 

How to Organize Civilian Protection in your 
Community, 8p. 

The U. S. Citizens’ Defense Corps, 39p. (In- 
signia, duties and training for those en- 
rolled as volunteers.) 

A Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, 
(Origi 
hand 


27p. 

lly issued as a 6x9, 35-page 

k. Revised edition is 8x 10!/. 
Directions for the organization and oper- 
ation of a volunteer office; lists and clas- 
sifies wide variety of civilian defense work 
y i seni the best guide to the civilian 
defense program.) 

Volunteers in Health, Medical Care and Nurs- 
ing, 1lp. (Working manual for leaders 
and volunteers in the health program.) 

The remaining Planning Guides, as well 

as the above, are designed primarily for the 
use of defense council personnel and com- 
mittee members: 

ey Medical Service for Civilian De- 
ense, Medical Bulletin No. 1, 9p. 

Equipment and Operation of Emergency Medi- 
cal Field Units, Medical Bulletin No. 2, 
15p. 

Protection of Industrial Plants and Public 
Buildings, 8p. 

Blackouts, 60p. 

Air Raid Warning System, 18p. 

The Control System of the Citizens’ Defense 
Corps, 30p. 
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Civil Air Patrol, 15p. (The organization of 
volunteer civilian pilots to relieve the 
Services of non-combat work. 

Memoranda. Three have been issued for the 
use of technical personnel: 

Glass and Glass Substitutes, 18p. 

Municipal Signaling Systems, 24p. 

Report of Bomb Tests on Materials and Struc- 
tures, 55p. ‘ P 

Textbooks. Three, designed for technical 
personnel and instructors of enrolled volun- 
teers, have been issued: 

Protection Against Gas, 75p. 

Fire Protection in Civilian Defense, 44p. 

First Aid in the Prevention and Treatment of 
Chemical Casualties, 31p. (Extremely lim- 
ited edition.) ; 

Lectures. Transcripts of lectures delivered 
at the Edgewood Arsenal Civilian Defense 
School have been issued in loose-leaf form 
for the use of instructors in other civilian 
defense schools. (Very few copies avail- 
able. ) 

Standard School Lectures—Civilian Protection 

General Subjects, Series I, 74p. 

Fire Defense, Series II, 81p. 

Gas Defense, Series III, 74p. 
Training Guides. Training courses for all 
enrollees in the United States Citizens’ De- 
fense Corps—everything from air raid ward- 
ens and road my crews to nurses’ aides— 
are outlined in four publications for the use 
of authorized instructors of classes of en- 
rolled volunteers: (chiefly reference use in 
libraries ) 

Training Courses for Civilian Protection, 33p. 

Training Auxiliary Firemen, 7p. 

Guide for Training of Volunteer 
Aides, 4p. 

Fire Defense Organization, 4p. 
Handbooks. Ten have been prepared for 
individual issue to enrolled volunteers: (Li- 
braries should circulate these. ) 

Handbook for Air Raid Wardens, 60p. 

Handbook for Auxiliary Firemen, 94p. 

Handbook for Decontamination Squads, 62p. 

Handbook for Demolition and Clearance 
Crews, 52p. 

Handbook for Fire Watchers, 52p. 

Handbook of First Aid, 72p. 

Handbook for Messengers, 44p. 

Handbook for Rescue Squads, 56p. 

Handbook for Road Repair Crews, 44p. 

Staff rata 7p. (Duties of Headquarters 
staff.) 

Youth. Two multigraphed outlines suggest 
methods by which youth groups can help 
in civilian defense: (Use will be limited) 

Participation of Youth Groups in Civilian De- 
fense Activities in Local Communities 

Information Bulletin for Immediate Release to 
Colleges and Universities Regarding Col- 
lege Defense Committees 


First Aid and Nursing. The following pub- 
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lications, in addition to some already listed, 
have been published by the Red Cross in 
collaboration with OCD, and can be secured 
from the local chapters of the Red Cross: 

Instructor's Outline, First Aid Course for Civil- 
ian Defense, 37p. 

Advanced First Aid for Civilian Defense, 27p. 

Volunteer Nurses’ Aides Needed in Civilian 
Defense, 4p. 

Syllabus of Course of Instruction for Volunteer 
Nurse’s Aides, 30p. 

Chapter Organization and Administration of 
Red Cross Volunteer Nurse’s Aide Corps, 
13p. 

Miscellaneous. The following have been is- 
sued for the information of every citizen 
and should therefore be available in quan- 
tity. 
, to Do in an Air Raid, 7p. 

Meet Your Air Raid Warden, Ip. 

The OCD NEWS LETTER, issued at ir- 
regular intervals, describes current progress 
of the civilian defense program, including 
the announcement of new publications. Li- 
brarians can be placed upon the mailing 
list. (Six numbers have ian issued: the 
supply of number 1 to 4 is exhausted.) 
* * * 

The declaration of war forced the Office 
of Civilian Defense to devote all of the 
resources at its service to the rapid release 
of technical publications for the organiza- 
tion and training of civilian protection serv- 
ices. As these are nearing completion, atten- 
tion is being turned to the publication of 
protective information for the general pub- 
lic. There will also be manuals outlining 
the training and use of volunteers in the 
many fields of community service which the 
civilian mobilization program is charged to 
protect and augment—health, child welfare, 
nutrition, family security, recreation, garden- 
ing and many others. 


Information Exchange on Education in Wartime 
is a clearing house for ideas and materials on 
Education in the national emergency. Sixty dif- 
ferent packets are now available for loan. The 
loan packets consist of materials contributed 
through the cooperation of schools, organizations, 
federal agencies, and publishers. Each of the 
packets contains about ten items ranging from one 
page to more than 50 pages. These materials 
have been selected to offer suggestions concerning 
ways in which schools, colleges, and communities 
can help in the national emergency. The packets 
are a valuable basis for group discussion, pro- 
grams, and curriculum planning. Write to the 
Information Exchange, U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
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AVIGATORS of old, who boldly set sail on 

vast uncharted seas, could not have been 
more awed by their ventures than were we of the 
catalog department when the library's collection of 
250 uncataloged maps was suddenly delivered to 
our door. But, fascinated by the maps themselves, 
we delved into a study of all available material 
on the subject, and were able to chart a route by 
which the collection has been safely anchored (in 
our card catalog!). 

In presenting this treatment of maps, however, 
we must call it tentative. Doubtless, by longer 
use, by growth of the collection, and by sugges- 
tions from others, changes and more details will 
become necessary, particularly in the list of subject 
headings. 

First consideration was given to the classifica- 
tion and cataloging of the historical maps of 
Texas and the Southwest which comprised the 
major portion of the collection and will continue 
as the library's chief map interest. However, pro- 
vision was made for special subject maps, not only 
in the classification scheme but also in the com- 
pilation of subject headings. 


CLASSIFICATION 

The basis for classification of maps is area 
rather than subject. The area classification is de- 
rived from the Dewey history classification, omit- 
ting the 9 and putting the word Map on the line 
above. This use of the word Map eliminates the 
necessity of using 912. at the beginning of the 
class number. Thus a map of Texas is classified: 
Map 
764. Under this classification, a chronological 
arrangement is achieved by marking, under the 
classification number, the year which is repre- 

Map 
sented by the map: 764. In order to handle any 
1846 
number of maps covering the same area for the 
same year, a serial numbering arrangement is 
formed from the date and the numerical order of 
acquisition. Thus, the second map of Texas in 
1846, received by the library, would be classified: 
Map 
764 It is not necessary to add the /1 to the 
1846/2 first map. 

Maps are kept flat in a special case, built to 
accomodate two sizes of maps. The top drawers 
measure 21X32 in., and the bottom drawers 
32x 44 in. To indicate the larger, or oversized, 
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map, a lower case f precedes the word Map in 
f Map 
764 
1846/3 
folder, for each oversized map is filed in the 
proper chronological place, in the main, or top, 
drawer. 

To classify certain specialized maps which omit 
political features, and which may be frequently 
revised (e.g., locations and development of petro- 
leum and gas fields, pipe lines, etc.) a point may 
be added to the area classification at any time 
when the number of such maps justifies their 
being removed from the basic area classification 
In this case a Cutter number and work mark are 
used before the date is given in order to hold 
together various revisions of such a map. 

At this time only oil and gas maps have re- 
ceived this treatment. For these, .1 has been used. 
Thus the classification of a map showing Texas 
oil fields in 1936, published by O7l Weekly (peri- 


the call number: . A dummy sheet, or 


ap 
odical) is classified: 764.1. It is necessary to in 
OiSt 
1936 
clude the date in the call number as the library 
is likely to have the same type of map for other 
years. 


CATALOGING 


In order to make the entries for maps conform 
to the practices followed for books, the A.L.A. 
rules for cataloging of books is used as a guide. 
If the cartographer can be determined, his name 
forms the main entry; otherwise, the name of the 
publishing firm is used. The title and imprint 
follow in the same position as in the cataloging 
of books. 


The collation includes the size in inches (height 
by length). Measurement is taken from the outer 
edge of the map itself—not the size of the paper 
on which it is printed. In case it is necessary to 
fold the map, the word (folded) is given in 
parenthesis after the size. 

Two spaces after the size the physical descrip 
tion is noted: coloring (colored, tinted, colored in 
outline, etc.) ; framed; dissected and mounted on 
cloth. 

The following sequence is followed in giving 
notes: 

1. Scale; as, Scale, 60 miles to the inch. 


2. Insets; as, Inset: Valley of Mexico 
Guatemala. 

3. Source; as, From Schoolcraft’s History of 
the U.S. 
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4. Remarks; such as, significance of map, 
special features, etc. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 


Geographic headings 

As the region shown by a map is its chief in- 
terest, geographic headings assume major import- 
ance. All names of countries, regions, cities, etc. 
are to be subdivided by date. In assigning geo- 
gtaphic headings to a map use the name of the 
specific place shown, rather than a subdivision of 
a larger region, which the map may not include, 
€.g., SAN ANTONIO—1836, instead of TEXAS— 
SAN ANTONIO—1836. 

Authorities to be used in verifying forms of 
names are: U.S. Geographic Board, Sixth report; 
National Geographic Magazine, Index 1899-1936 
(Index to maps). 

Regional headings (i.e. GULF STATES; PACIFIC 
STATES; AFRICA, EAST, etc.) as found in L.C. sub- 
ject headings, may be used, and thus eliminate in- 
dividual headings for the several states included 
in the region. See also references should be made 
from the states included in the regions, e¢.g., 
TEXAS see also GULF STATES. 


Type and subject headings 


Maps showing special information (other than 
features ordinarily shown by political maps) take 
subject headings indicating their special type or 
L.C. subject headings to indicate their special sab- 
jects. Both of these classes of headings are sub- 
divided by region, ¢.g., PICTORIAL MAPS—THE 
WORLD; MINES AND MINERAL RESOURCES—PERU. 

In compiling the list of subject headings for 
special type maps, Readers’ Guide and various 
atlases and geography texts were consulted. Espe- 
cially helpful was Raisz, General Cartography.’ 


FILING 


All cards representing the map collection are 
filed in a special Map Catalog. This catalog is 
kept in the Map Room rather than in the regular 
Dictionary Catalog. A general cross reference card 
is filed in the main catalog under MAPS, directing 
readers to the Map Catalog. 


Arrangement 


In the special catalog, all entries are filed in 
straight alphabetical order. Cross references for 
subject subdivisions (under place) are filed before 
period subdivisions: 


E.g. TEXAS—GEOLOGICAL MAPS 
TEXAS—1778 
TEXAS—1812 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 


(To be subdivided by place) 


ADVERTISEMENT MAPS See PICTORIAL MAPS 
AGRICULTURAL MAPS 


1 Rai E. J. General Comngnaahy. 


Ist ed. 
York, eae Hill, inc., 1938. 370p. 


New 
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AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPHS 

AIRWAY MAPS 

ANTIQUITIES See Subdivision Nix i gaia under 
names of countries, cities, et 

ARTISTIC MAPS See PICTORIAL MAPS 

ASTRONOMICAL CHARTS 

AUTOMOBILE ROADS See ROAD MAPS 

BATTLEFIELDS See MILITARY MAPS 

BOTANICAL MAPS See VEGETATION MAPS 

CITY MAPS 

CLIMATIC MAPS 

EROSION MAPS 

FISHERIES 

GEOLOGICAL MAPS 

DECORATIVE MAPS See PICTORIAL 

HIGHWAY MAPS See ROAD MAPS 

HISTORICAL MAPS 

HYDROGRAPHIC CHARTS 

LAND UTILIZATION 

LITERARY MAPS 

MARINE CHARTS See HYDROGRAPHIC CHARTS 

MILITARY MAPS 

MINES AND MINERAL RESOURCES 

NATIONAL PARKS AND RESERVES 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

OCEANOGRAPHIC MAPS 

PHYSICAL MAPS 

PICTORIAL MAPS 

POLITICAL MAPS 

POPULATION MAPS 

RAILROAD MAPS 

RAINFALL MAPS 

RECREATION MAPS 

RELIEF MAPS 

ROAD MAPS 

SEISMOLOGICAL MAPS 

SOIL MAPS 

STATE PARKS AND RESERVES 

TEMPERATURE MAPS 

TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 

TRANSPORTATION MAPS 

VEGETATION MAPS 

WEATHER MAPS 


LuciLE CRUTCHER & ELAINE A. LEDLOW 
Catalogers, North Texas State Teachers 
College 


Denton, Texas. 


MAPS 


Cooperative Display Project 


the small high school, the librarian having 
professional aid is the exception. High school 
students can do many of the clerical and mechani- 
cal tasks and do them very well; but the librarian 
must do the technical work, as well as be ad- 
ministrator and educator. It is she who orders 
books and supplies; who classifies and catalogs; 
who makes book lists and advises readers; who 
assists teachers and club groups; who keeps statis- 
tics and makes reports; who gives library instruc- 
tion to high school classes and trains her assist- 
ants; and who, in addition, plans and prepares 
bulletin boards and displays. Needless to say, 
most high school librarians do not have the time 
to do as much in the way of publicity as they 
would like to do. It was with this in mind that 
I became interested in a cooperative system of dis- 
plays. I suggested my plan to five school librarians 
in Minnesota and four immediately responded to 
the suggestion. 

Plans for the school year were drawn up. Each 
librarian assumed the responsibility for making 
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one bulletin board or table display. Nothing 
elaborate was expected because none of us had the 
time to do too much detailed work. On a certain 
date all displays were to be finished and ready to 
circulate among our group. A schedule for the 
year was arranged so that all displays were for- 
warded on the same days and no librarian had 
more than one display at one time. 

In planning her display each librarian was free 
to choose any subject provided it had not already 
been chosen, and provided the subject was suffi- 
ciently general to be usable any time during the 
school year. No book titles or covers were placed 
permanently on displays as that would possibly 
have prohibited the use of the whole exhibit. 
However, suggestive book lists were included. 


The accompanying illustrations show that none 
of the exhibits was costly. For “Our America” 
two platforms were made by placing large pieces 
of cardboard on boxes. The platforms were then 





covered with crepe paper in such a way that the 
boxes did not show. Book covers were made to 
stand by pasting triangular pieces of cardboard on 
the backs. The map was one of the United States 
given out with the National Geographic Magazine 
a few years ago. Another display consisted of a 
number of silhouettes, sketches, and pictures of 
musicians, each mounted on blue paper. These 
were artistically arranged on the bulletin board; 








notes, sharps, and flats, cut out of black paper 
were scattered about; and black letters were used 
for the caption “Musical Notes.” I am sure that 
no display cost more than thirty cents and most of 
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them were made from materials on hand, with no 
added cost. 

Celia Peisinger of Waseca writes: “Now that 
the year is practically over and the last of the 
exhibits has been returned, I wish to express my 
pleasure at having been a member of the group 
and ask, ‘May we do it again next year?’ ” 

The opinion expressed by Miss Peisinger seems 
to be the general opinion of the group. They wish 
to continue the project again next year because: 


1. The exchange of displays was a time saver 
for the librarian. She planned one; she received 
four. 

2. The exhibits could be used to fill-in any dull 
periods when there was nothing in particular that 
needed to be publicized. We did not limit our 
publicity to these exhibits. 

3. The exhibits were varied in make-up. Five 
different librarians had five different ways to pre- 
sent their subjects. 

4. The displays were popular with the students 
and did much to create interests in the books and 
subjects advertised. Ada Rowell, Little Falls, 
wrote concerning one of the exhibits, “I put the 
display up late yesterday afternoon and this morn- 
ing, at nine o'clock, most of the books are gone.” 


In my particular case, several local people have 
expressed interest in what is being done in the 
school library, as a result of having seen pictures 
of these exhibits. 


Those of us who have taken part in this co- 
operative display project now pass the suggestion 
on to others who may care to continue it. We 
have found the project worth while. To the stu- 
dents it was an aid in book selection; to the li- 
brarian it was a time saver; to the library it was 
favorable publicity. 

OpRUN E. PETERSON, Librarian 
Crosby-Ironton Public Schools 
Crosby, Minnesota. 


A Self-Charging System 


HY should we wait on a customer if he has 
sense enough to wait on himself? Mark 
the amount of labor saved by a soft-drink dis- 
penser, or a cigarette machine. True, if these 
gadgets were not more or less foolproof, losses 
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would result. And we can’t invent a self-charging 
device that is not subject to misuse. On the other 
hand, people don’t ordinarily steal books. Books 
disappear, usually, for other reasons (the discus- 
sion of which, in this article, space limitations 
forbid). Self-charging doesn’t have to be fool- 
proof. It must only be simple and practical. 


In our library we have open stacks, as do most 
other college libraries with book collections of 
approximately the same size (30,000 volumes). 
Under the old system a student would get his 
books, sign call slips and book cards, and present 
them to the assistant at the circulation desk who 
stamped them with the date due. Most of the 
present day systems seem to consist of this, or 
some slight variation of this, routine. 


Now to describe the self-charging system that 
we have used very successfully since January of 
last year. First of all, we decided to use date-due 
cards instead of date-due slips. We selected the 
card that Gaylord uses with its electric charging 
machine (for illustration see catalog no. 42, 1941- 
1942, p. 37, item no. 83. No. 81, not available 
when we ordered, appears to be an improvement. 
Price of cards: $2.85 per thousand). From stack 
books we tore off all date slips, and as books were 
returned to the loan desk we removed date slips 
from them (the change to the new charging sys- 
tem was made, and with little difficulty, after the 
winter quarter had commenced). 

Our industrial arts department made for us, ac- 
cording to specifications, four metal boxes, just 
wide enough to hold a date card, high enough to 
conceal about two-thirds of the card, and deep 
enough to provide for two compartments to hold, 
say, fifty or a hundred cards each. These boxes 
were placed on the circulation counter. By each 
box we have a sign (ours are made of cardboard, 
printed with rubber stamps from the dime store), 
large enough to be read twenty feet away. One 
sign reads: “14-DAY BOOKS. FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 
ON BOX.” On the box (equipped with card 
holder) are these directions: “14-Day Books. Sign 
book card and place it in front compartment of 
this box. From rear compartment take date card, 
which is already stamped, and place it in book 
pocket. Write nothing on the book card except 
your name.” 

There are corresponding signs and directions for 
a 7-day box and a 3-day box (the loan periods 
will depend, of course, on the particular library). 
The fourth box need not be compartmentalized, 
since it contains no date cards. The directions 
here read: “For use in reading room only. Sign 
book card and place it in this box. Penalty for 
removing book from library. Write nothing on 
the book card except your name.” This box is 
used for reserve books, which are shelved behind 
the circulation desk and administered by a library 
assistant, and also for books from the stacks which 
students wish to read in the library only. 
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The book cards in all 3-day and 7-day books are 
so stamped that the books cannot be mistaken for 
the 14-day books. When a 3-day, or 7-day, book 
is returned to the 14-day status, we cancel the 
3-day, or 7-day, stamp, as the case may be. The 
reserve books have a special card in the pocket 
which reads: “Reserved book. Not to be taken 
from the library without special permission.” 

For stamping the date cards we use three band- 
daters, one for each of the three loan periods. As 
often as the assistant on duty has the necessary 
time, she goes to the boxes, removes the book 
cards, examines them for irregularities, and stamps 
them with the proper dates, at the same time re- 
plenishing, if necessary, the supply of date cards. 
The book cards are then ready to be placed with 
other charges for the same day, for tabulation, 
transfer of record to reader's card, etc. 

For the cards in the reading-room-only box we 
have a Victor dater (Gaylord catalog no. 42, 
p. 58) which uses a very small type, easily dis- 
tinguishable from the type used on the other band- 
daters. The assistant checks this box at least once 
every fifteen minutes, stamping the card with the 
dater, and writing, just above the date, the time 
of day. After the necessary information has been 
secured from these cards they are placed in the 
loan file behind the marker “Reading Room Only.” 


The self-charging system seems to be very popu- 
lar with students, faculty members, and library 
staff. A student, charging his first book, may have 
to be directed to the proper sign, but after this, 
no help is necessary. (Usually students are intro- 
duced to the routine by their classmates.) There 
is never any delay in getting a book charged be- 
cause the students wait on themselves. (Under the 
traditional plan a student is likely to get impatient 
and walk off without getting his books charged at 
all.) In the meantime our circulation assistant is 
not obliged to rush to the desk every few minutes 
in order to perform a purely mechanical operation. 


As has been mentioned, the system is not fool- 
proof. Some students continue to remove books 
without leaving any record of the loan. But with 
open stacks this sort of thing is pretty inevitable, 
regardless of the nature of the machinery set up 
for book charging. 


Sometimes a student will neglect to sign his 
name. In such a case we treat the card as we do 
all other cards in the same box, except that we 
put a question mark in the space occupied by the 
imaginary signature. Although we don’t know 
who has the book, we do have a record of the 
book’s being charged out. The book almost al- 
ways comes home. (If the student had intended 
to filch the book, there would have been no point 
in his leaving the card.) 

We assume that students can read, and that 
they have a modicum of intelligence. Therefore, 
if we find a 7-day book card in the 3-day box, 
we conclude that the student desires the book for 
no longer than three days, and we stamp the card 
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accordingly. The fine, then, on such a book would 
begin after the third day. If, on the other hand, 
we find a 3-day book in the 7-day box (this occurs 
very seldom), we send a form notice requesting 
the return of the book by the end of the three day 
period. 

Needless to say, where such a system is used 
(unless the library relies on a check-up after the 
books are charged), there must be no limitations 
in regard to the number of books charged to an 
individual student, nor restrictions on renewal of 
books not in demand. (If a book, in circulation, 
is called for, we make, upon request, a notation 
on the book card and hold the volume when it 
comes in.) 

To provide for a date-due file, the following 
routine was established. On a blank book-card 
(any kind of card or slip may be used) stamped 
at the top with the date the particular books are 
due, the call numbers of all 14-day book charges, 
are entered. Likewise, on another card, the call 
numbers of 7-day book charges, etc. At the end 
of the day, these cards (each card will accommo- 
date thirty call numbers) are filed behind the 
proper guides. Four days after a particular date, 
the date cards are pulled and the cards of all 
books listed thereon, are searched for in the loan 
file. Those not found represent books already re- 
turned. Past due notices are sent on the others. 
The date card is then returned to the file under a 
date four days ahead of the original date-due, to 
be pulled four days later, for the sending, if neces- 
sary, of second notices, etc. When all call num- 
bers on a date card are scratched through, indicat- 
ing that the books are in, the card is destroyed. 
During slack periods the circulation assistant may 
have time to scratch the entries as the books are 
returned, but such practice is not required to in- 
sure the effectiveness of the system. 

Writing the call number on a date card takes 
only a second; the number is likely to be more 
accurate than one supplied by a student; and loan 
service is not delayed by the student’s having to 
fill out author, title, call number, date, name, and 
address. 

All we ask for is the signature. Yet we can 
answer in a moment's time (not five minutes’): 
Who has (or where is) a certain book, and when 
is it due?; what books are due on a particular 
date?; and, by means of our reader's record, what 
books does so-and-so have out, or what books has 
So-and-so checked out this term, this quarter, or 
this year? 

So few libraries seem to be using date-due cards 
that it may be appropriate to mention some of 
their advantages, regardless of whether or not a 
self-charging system is used. To begin with, the 
cards are interchangeable. A date-due card re- 
turned in one book today may be used in another 
one tomorrow. Secondly, the cards may be stamped 
in advance, during the attendant’s leisure moments, 
and since this exercise doesn’t have to be done 
during rush hours, under pressure, the stamping 
will be neat and compact. (Each card has sufficient 
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space for approximately one hundred date lines.) 
Thirdly, only a comparatively few cards are neces- 
sary. (This follows from the interchangeability 
feature.) Each card is used until there is no 
longer any room on which to accommodate the 
mark of a dater. By way of contrast, consider how 
many date slips are wasted, since every book in the 
stacks must have one, notwithstanding the fact that 
many of these books enjoy very limited circulation. 

As for variations of this system we are confident 
that other features can be easily introduced, or 
some of ours omitted, One library may wish to 
keep a separate box for faculty loans. (Unless our 
teachers desire extended loans of one month, one 
term, one quarter, etc., in which circumstance they 
get a routine OK from the librarian, they use the 
student boxes.) Another library may not want to 
forsake the date slips. Others will desire to main- 
tain date files using the traditional call slip, or 
duplicate book-card. We believe that a_ seif- 
charging system can be developed in any of these 
cases provided the signs are sufficiently large and 
the directions sufficiently brief and simple. 


Incidentally, we used our old date slips as 
scratch pads. 
Howarp F. McGaw 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
(Formerly librarian, 

Memphis, Tenn., State College) 


Increasing Juvenile Circulation 


N an effort to increase juvenile circulation at 

the Pine Point Branch of the City Library in 
Springfield, Mass., a “Book of the Week” plan 
was started last February. Every Monday, letters 
for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 were sent to each of 
the schools in our district. The first part of the 
letter was the same for each school and grade. 
Sometimes it told of an exhibit the library was 
having, gave simple directions for getting a li- 
brary card, or replacing a lost one, told of pic- 
tures that might be borrowed on a library card, 
or of the stories for the Saturday Story Hour. 
The last half of the letter consisted of a short 
review of the book chosen for each grade. After 
a period of six weeks, the book reviews used the 
first week were sent to another school. Along 
with the letter went the book jackets for that 
week, to be posted in the school library. We 
made large signs for the schools reading, BOOK 
OF THE WEEK AT THE PINE POINT LIBRARY and 
small separate ones headed GRADE 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
These were kept at the school but each week the 
book jackets were returned to the library. One 
of the schools asked to keep the jackets for two 
weeks so that after being posted in the library 
they could be sent to individual rooms. 

At the library a special Book of the Week 
shelf was arranged, so that the books chosen 
would be easily found. It was necessary to keep 
each book selected on the shelf for at least a 
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month to satisfy the demand. Often there were 
not nearly enough copies, but usually something 
else was found to take the place of the special 
book. Sometimes a book by the same author or 
one we especially recommended would answer 
the purpose. 

The children were most enthusiastic over the 
plan. It was a race to see which ones were lucky 
enough to get their books each week. Because 
the teachers, too, liked the idea, it was a success 
from the first to the last week. One school had 
a week for giving reviews in each room where a 
letter was received. In another school, some of 
the grades decorated the walls and blackboards 
with scenes from the books they liked best. At 
the library we had an exhibit of pictures drawn 
by a third grade. Letters from several teachers 
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and a large number of boys and girls came to the 
library telling us how much they liked their spe- 
cial book and letter each week. 

The following is a table comparing the circu- 
lation for the months in 1941 when the plan was 
in effect with the same months of 1940.* 


1940 1941 
Feb. 1894 2714 
Mar. 2337 3272 
Apr. 2069 2594 
May 1741 2391 


ELIZABETH MILLER 
Children's Librarian 
Pine Point Branch 
Springfield, Mass. 


* The Pine Point Branch is open three days each week 
from 2-8:30 P.M. 





A CENTURY OF THRILLS AND CHILLS 
Ellery Queen Meets the Critics 


(Continued from page 644) 


away in magazines and even in manu- 
script in some cases? 


ELLERY: That is very easy to explain, Mr. 
Hicks. The truth is that we own what 
is probably the largest and probably the 
finest collection of detective short stories 
in the world . . . it’s been the result of 
many, many years of collecting and search- 
ing, and it is only from so large a col- 
lection that an anthology like 101 Years’ 
Entertainment is made possible. 


Hicks: You kept magazines and... . 


ELLery: Everything. Magazines . . . books 
. as a matter of fact, the last detective 
short story I read (which was last night) 
was very peculiar. It was a story by a 
French writer and it was written for a 
magazine specializing in experimental 
writing. It was a surrealist story nobody 
in the world could understand, but never- 
theless it is a detective short story in terms 
of surrealism. 


DAVENPORT: I should just like to ask, El- 
lery, how you know that . . . I mean, do 
they print a subtitle saying “A Surrealist 
Detective Story” like the label ‘Nude 
Descending a Staircase” so you know what 
you're looking at? 


QUEEN: I warn you, Ellery, that Davenport 
is obviously a purist. You'd better be 
careful. (Bell) 

ANNOUNCER: There's the signal again .. . 
and it’s time to cali a halt to “Speaking 
of Books.” But before we close, let’s 
ask the critics to answer this question: 
Do you, or do you not, recommend 101 
Years’ Entertainment to our listeners? 

DAVENPORT: I certainly do. It has old 
favorites . . . new stories that are bound 
to be favorites . . . puzzles and thrills. . . 
in fact, in the way of entertainment it has 
everything. 

Hicks: I think I have never seen more 
sheer entertainment offered for the price. 

HAYCRAFT: Every type of literature, even 
the detective story, has its classics. I think 
that 101 Years’ Entertainment will stand 
for a long time as one of the real classics 
of the detective story. 


Dorothy Sayers has taken a stand against an 
over-abundance of psychology in mystery novels. 
“In a detective novel,” she says, “all the ends have 
to be tucked in, and no question must be asked 
which is not finally soluble. Human problems are 
not soluble in this way. When you put psychol- 
ogy into a detective story you suggest that they 
are, and people think that problems like interna- 
tional differences, unemployment, the distribution 
of world wealth, run to a beautiful formula and 
can be solved by a master clue.” 








Pay As You Use 


THE SERVICE BASIS METHOD OF CHARGE * 


IBLIOGRAPHICAL publishing has ever been 
a hazardous undertaking and publishers have 
preferred to employ time and money in more re- 
munerative fields. The total amount of possible 
sales is small and the cost of production great— 
as compared with other types of publication. 
Furthermore, the publisher must be prepared to 
assume enormous risks for financing and carrying 
on a bibliographical enterprise during the neces- 
sarily long period while editorial work and print- 
ing are going on, for until the publication is 
finally ready for delivery a return cannot even be 
thought of. 


Records show that of hundreds of bibliographi- 
cal ventures, most of them cooperative, not many 
have been financially successful. Of those men- 
tioned in Jahr and Strohm’s Bibliography of Co- 
operative Cataloging . . .(Wash. D.C. Govt. Ptg. 
Off. 1903) only a few have survived. Most of 
them failed for the reason that the publishing 
agencies did not receive an adequate return for 
their efforts and not because the work was not 
needed or was not acceptably done. 


It is customary when a worthy venture lan- 
guishes for want of support to seek endowment or 
the aid of organizations willing to pay the deficit. 
Worthwhile enterprises are often helped to success 
by assistance of this kind. 


The Wilson Company, whose problem of financ- 
ing its publications has been no exception to gen- 
eral experience, has, however, sought as a substi- 
tute for the endowment, a plan which might meet 
the difficulty and at the same time extend and 
strengthen the growing bibliographical system. 
This device is the service basis of charge, based on 
the principle that each subscriber should pay in 
proportion to the amount of service used. 


The justice of this method of charging for bib- 
liographical service is apparent. The library hav- 
ing few readers, open only a part of the day, or 
perhaps a few days a week, naturally will not 
make the extended use of periodical and book in- 
dexes that the large library does with its large 
staff, long hours, and many readers. It would be 
quite as fair to charge the same flat amount to all 
alike for electricity as to demand equal support 
for cataloging and indexing from a struggling vil- 
lage library and the prosperous metropolitan in- 
stitution. 

The service basis of charge is not only fair but 
advantageous as well, for it actually results in 
lower prices for all. If for the service basis plan 
we were to substitute a flat rate for all subscribers, 


* This article was written by The H, W. Wilson Com- 
Department. 





pany Service Basis 


many of the present subscribers would find their 
subscription rates raised to such an amount that 
they would have to discontinue.- The loss of their 
support would mean that the rate would again 
have to be raised for the remaining subscribers in 
order to meet the cost. This in turn would mean 
further discontinuances and further increases of 
rate until the time might arrive when only a hand- 
ful of the very largest libraries would be able to 
subscribe and at rates higher than they are now 
paying on the service basis. 

The service basis of charge enables each sub- 
scriber to pay only for the amount of indexing he 
actually uses. It actually reduces the price to the 
large subscriber by enabling many smaller sub- 
scribers to pay for printing and mailing their cop- 
ies and also pay something toward editorial and 
typesetting costs; and at the same time it permits 
the smaller subscribers to have reference tools 
which, at a flat rate, they would be unable to buy 
because of the high price it would be necessary to 
charge. 


How to Meter the Service 


The problem of determining how to meter the 
service fairly to all libraries, large and small, has 
been a difficult one, and the present system has 
developed little by little over a number of years. 
Roughly speaking, the Wilson Company catalogs 
and indexes are divided into two classes—(A) the 
periodical indexes, where the subscription price is 
based on the periodicals that are indexed to which 
the library subscribes; and (B) the book catalogs, 
including the Cumulative Book Index, Book Re- 
view Digest, Standard Catalog series, and similar 
tools, where the price is determined according to 
the library's book fund or other reasonable basis. 
For the benefit of the librarian who may like to 
know more definitely how these rates are applied 
the following description is given. 


Periodical Indexes 


Readers’ Guide. The determining factors in set- 
ting the cost for indexing a periodical are (1) the 
number of entries required per year to index; and 
(2) the number of subscribers to the index taking 
that particular periodical. For most of the peri- 
odicals indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature the amount of variation in these two 
factors is not significant. Such variation as does 
exist is compensated for, however, by a sliding 
scale of charges. For instance, the minimum 
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charge for indexing the first 20 periodicals (or 
less) subscribed for by any one library is $7 a 
year. The next 21-80 periodicals are charged for 
at 40c each. Indexed periodicals subscribed for by 
the library in excess of 80 and up to 100 are 50c 
each; and periodicals in excess of 100 taken by 
any one library are charged to that library at 60c 
each. The total of the charges for the periodicals 
the library takes is the subscription price to that 
library for the Readers’ Guide. 


Abridged Readers’ Guide. A similar scale has 
been adopted for the Abridged Readers’ Guide. 
The charge for each periodical is 35c, except in a 
few cases where the publishers have partly con- 
tributed toward the cost of indexing. There isa 
minimum rate of $2.25 for the year’s subscription. 
A list of the periodicals, with rates attached is 
furnished to any library desiring a quotation. The 
librarian can check the periodicals taken and de- 
termine the subscription rate for that library. 


Other Periodical Indexes. For other periodical 
indexes, such as the Education Index, International 
Index to Periodicals, Industrial Arts Index, Agri- 
cultural Index, and Art Index there is such varia- 
tion in the popularity of the periodicals included, 
and in the amount of indexing necessary for each, 
that a flat rate per periodical is not practicable. 
One periodical may require 3300 entries to index 
annually and at the same time not have more than 
40 subscribers on the total subscription list to the 
index in which it appears. Another magazine may 
be popular and require fewer entries to index. 

A charge is therefore fixed for each individual 
periodical indexed based on two factors: (1) the 
number of entries required per year for the index- 
ing; and (2) the number of subscribers to the 
index in which the periodical appears who receive 
that periodical, and therefore are the ones to sup- 
port the indexing of it. 

A basic rate per entry is first established for 
each of these indexes by dividing the total annual 
cost of the index by the total number of entries 
(exclusive of those for the “occasional” literature 
mentioned below). This basic rate is then, in each 
case, multiplied by the number of entries required 
per year to index a periodical and the result di- 
vided by the number of subscribers there are to 
support the indexing of that periodical. The result 
is the charge to each subscriber for the indexing of 
that periodical for the year. The total subscrip- 
tion rate to each library is the sum of the rates 
charged for indexing the periodicals the library re- 
ceives, as shown by a list of periodicals subscribed 
for furnished by the library. 

In some of our publications, such as the Educa- 
tion Index and the Agricultural Index, there is a 
certain amount of indexing of “occasional” mate- 
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rial, including pamphlets, bulletins, and public 
documents of which the cost of indexing cannot 
be definitely determined, since they are published 
irregularly and there is no way of estimating in 
advance how much material will be published dur- 
ing a year. This material is included without spe- 
cific charge, the basic rate being high enough to 
cover the cost of indexing it. 


The “Book Catalogs” 


It has been much more difficult to devise a scale 
of prices for publications such as the Cumulative 
Book Index, the Book Review Digest, and other 
catalogs than for the periodical indexes. However, 
it seems reasonable that the value of these publi- 
cations is in proportion to the service which the 
library renders to its patrons, and therefore the 
amount spent annually by each library for books 
has been chosen as the principal measuring stick. 
Libraries are divided into fourteen classes, accord- 
ing to their annual book funds, and each library is 
then charged the rate that has been assigned to the 
class in which it belongs. 

It may justly be stated that the book fund is not 
in every case a fair indication of the value of an 
index to a library. A college library which, for 
instance, does not have to bear the total expense 
of its quarters, can devote a larger part of its in- 
come to the buying of books than can the public 
library which has its building expenses to meet. 
Therefore, other factors such as total income, cir- 
culation, and enrollment (in case of colleges and 
schools) are considered as well as the book fund, 
particularly in “borderline” cases. In the case of 
the Children’s Catalog and Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries sold to schools, the rate is 
based on the school enrollment. 

Second and additional copies of these catalogs 
and indexes are usually sold to subscribing librar- 
ies at low rates. It is considered that in buying 
its first copy at the service basis rate, the library 
has done its share toward the support of the 
undertaking, and that it should be entitled to ob- 
tain as many additional copies as needed for the 
same institution at lower rates. Departments and 
branches located in separate quarters and having 
their own book collections are considered as sepa- 
rate institutions and are rated separately, even 
though their purchases are financed by the main 
library. 

Necessarily these rates have to be re-established 
every few years since they are based on library 
circumstances that are subject to frequent change. 
An effort is made, however, to administer the plan 
as fairly as possible to all institutions, and the 
Company is ready at any time to reconsider rates 
on presentation of the circumstances involved. 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.] 


The Three B’s 


NLESS you are an inveterate reader of 

American Notes & Queries, you are probably 
not an authority on the esoteric connotations of 
“Buggers, Bookers, and Bugs,” probably the most 
outlandish subject heading in the files of contem- 
porary research. For many months now I have 
been following the passionate correspondence on 
the subject, which is not strictly related to insec- 
tivorous matters. In my spare time, as the result 
of this curious literary diet, I practice up on my 
hog-latin, particularly the opp-language. I have 
also accumulated a fine store of “nose images and 
expressions,” as well as variegated slogans, slightly 
worn with use, from the “campaign buttons” of 
the last Presidential election, and much assorted 
information about automobile-horn tunes, the 
vocabulary of dice, rhyme-words for ‘‘endous,” 
boogie-woogie, Occam’s razor, and the art of 
“playing both ends against the middle.” It is 
true that I may find it difficult to apply these 
oddments of knowledge all at once, but who 
knows when the hoky-poky man may come down 
my street or I may be offered a dish of unfrozen 
parsnips ? 

Although American Notes & Queries is only a 
year old now and is just issuing its first annual 
index, it has a look of tenacity and rightness 
about it, reminiscent of its English antecedent, 
which has been going on practically forever. In 
the spirit of international cooperation, the two 
magazines have agreed on an exchange arrange- 
ment to help bring selected queries to the atten- 
tion of research experts on the side of the Atlantic 
where they can be most readily answered. I'd love 
to see the Britishers do something with that little 
matter of Buggers, Boogers, and Bugs! 


Poets in Wartime 


Dear Roving Eye: 


Was it worth while to print your article “Poets 
in Wartime” (February, 1942)? You cite Mr. 
Edwin Muir on the paucity of war poetry. He 
says of war, “No individual can formulate an ade- 
quate response to it.” Did Mr. Muir ever respond 
adequately to anything? Throughout his life he 
has been enamored of the twilight; in his verse 
he asked “why” and “how’’; the gifts of faith and 
affirmation seem to have been denied to him. 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


“After the Fall” is two-thirds queries; his ‘‘Inter- 
regnum,” which is typical, is a series of dazed 
questionings of a fever convalescent rounded off 
with the cliche, “Many will follow us.” He trans- 
lates Hermann Broch being enamored of his Kafka- 
like humor and Kafka does not make sense; he 
also likes the mad, syphilitic Nietzsche and com- 
ments that Nietzsche's inspiration, like Shelley's, 
was impure. Can alleged criticism be blinder 
than that? 


Mr. Spender, your second authority, asserts that 
poets are silent, because they feel that ‘they can- 
not dupe people by spreading ideas that lack con- 
viction.” If they have no convictions to match 
those of Lieutenant Colin Kelly and General Mac- 
Arthur then in God's name let them hold their 
peace. Mr. Spender’s chief conviction, as evidenced 
by his poetry, has been that faith and affirmation 
are but baubles with which children used to play; 
that the chief duty of poets is to write differently 
from the manner in which older poets wrote. (Is 
not Harris’ “Symphony No. 3.” better than Bee- 
thoven’s “Fifth” ; Gershwin’s “Porgy” greater than 
Wagner's “Die Walkure’!) So, in addition to 
the elimination of faith and courage, Mr. Spender 
has jettisoned beauty. He and his fellows have 
been giving us poetry with most of the poetry left 
out. They have been afraid of words. 

The magazines are practically closed to all but 


“ersatz” stuff, though Mr. Robert Nathan did 
succeed in having his “Dunkirk” printed. That 
was real poetry. 


Our most touted, so-called poets, are little better 
than flimsy streamers moved by the breezes, 
whipped by storms, yet ever seeking some quieter 
place. Like Tennyson's “Lotus Eaters” they have 
had “enough of action and of motion.’ They can 
neither love nor hate nor affirm. They do not 
“march breast forward”; they have not the guts to 
put the slug horn to their lips and blow defiantly 
before the menace of the Dark Tower. 


There are poets of courage and faith living, but 
they are denied utterance. These poets know evil 
and they know good; that knowledge, combined 
with an ability to love and to hate, is sufficient to 
understand and comprehend the war. 


O. R. Howarpd THOMSON, Librarian 
The James V. Brown Library 
Williamsport, Pa. 


If I were asked to name five better living poets 
than Stephen Spender, five better living critics 
than Edwin Muir, five better living novelists than 
Franz Kafka (who is unfortunately dead), I 
should be hard put to it. Courage and faith are 
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admirable virtues, but for poets it is important to 
know how to write poetry. I am eager to learn 
from Mr. Thomson the names of those superior 
living poets who are being “denied utterance,” 
and I should be more than willing to help expose 
whoever is responsible for suppressing them. 


The Old Order Changeth? 


As one who lives in the country and who sits 
home at nights fondly patting the few patches of 
tread left on my tires, I like to console myself by 
fishing in my folder of odd clippings and extract- 
ing a little item from the society page of a New 
York newspaper, dated sometime last August. It 
reads: 

William Woods Plankinton, one of the last of 
the predepression playboys, plans to stay East for 
the opening of John Perona’s El Morocco about 
Sept. 15, after which he will leave for Palm 
Springs, Cal., in his $55,000 trailer. Bill came to 
the opening of Perona’s Westchester Bath Club on 
July 4 and spent the summer parked by the front 
door. The trailer, drawn by a super-charged truck, 
sleeps eight, Pullman fashion. The kitchen con- 
tains a gas range and an icebox, and in the baby 
trailer which hooks on to Bill's limousine, are 
enough supplies, including cases of champagne, to 
eed a party of eight for three months. 

Bill likes to turn on the 14 spotlights on the 
roof of the truck and invite his friends to enjoy a 
nightcap seated on deck chairs placed under a blue 
awning in front of the trailer. His bar is com- 
plete, and although his license number is 21, his 
favorite Manhattan rendezvous is El Morocco. Bill 
carries with him five radios, four cameras and 16 
suits of clothes. 

Plankinton has daily telephone conversations 
from the trailer with his secretary at his New York 
photography studio (his hobby) and the Milwau- 
kee office from which the family banking, real 
estate and meat-packing interests are handled. He 
can plug his phone into any line in the U.S.A. 
with a flash of his telephone company credit-card 
and was once called to the telephone while on the 
road. Friends trying to locate him called the town 
where he was due, and a police-car was sent out 
to call him to the phone. 

The caption for that little gem of intelligence 
is, “Bill Plankinton Heads West in September.” 
What comforts me is the thought that, with the 
rubber situation being what it is, Bill may not be 
able to come back! 

It's possible, of course, that I'm being overly 
sanguine. As the society editor of the Washington 
Post recently commented gleefully, “Though men 
may come and soldiers may go, parties go on for- 
ever.” The dazzling round of large and lavish 
parties in the nation’s capital led her further to 
exclaim, “There has never been anything like it 
since the visit of the King and Queen.” A press 
dispatch confirms this immortal observation by 
quoting the remark of Hattie Carnegie, “New York 
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socialite and designer,” after a visit to Wash- 
ington: 

“It has the atmosphere of old Paris.” 

Phew ! 


Hans Otto Storm 


Amid the hurly-burly of war news the death, 
on December 11, of the novelist Hans Otto 
Storm in the course of some experiments with 
high-voltage equipment passed almost unnoticed 
in the metropolitan press. I am indebted to Jane 
E. MacLin of Bellflower, California, for the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Anaheim (California) 
Gazette: 


Word was received here today of the accidental death 
of Hans Otto Storm, approximately 45 years of age, of 
Los Altos, eldest son of Otto Storm, deceased, and Mrs. 
Marie Storm of Seal Beach, formerly of Anaheim. Death 
occurred at 9 A.M. Thursday while the deceased was en- 
gaged in laboratorial work for the Globe Wireless com- 
pany at San Francisco. 


He was a graduate of Anaheim Union High school, 
class of 1913, later graduating from California universi- 
ties. He is the author of four books written since the 
World War in which he served. They are Full Measure, 
published in 1929; Pity the Tyrant, in 1937; Made in 
U. S. A. in 1939 and his latest book, Count Ten, pub- 
lished in 1940. 


Flowers were excluded by request from the private fun- 
eral conducted Saturday in Los Altos, attended by his 
widow, Grace Cleone Storm, and the brother of the de- 
ceased, Eugene Storm of San Diego. Through a precedent 
set by the Mackay Radio company officials, friends of the 
deceased, funds for funeral floral remembrances were 
donated to the Palo Alto Red Cross chapter. 


By Any Other Name 


At the annual flower show of the American 
Dahlia Society in New York last fall, consterna- 
tion was created when first honors and a silver 
medal as “the smallest and most beautiful flower 
shipped the longest distance” went to a new dahlia 
bearing a name too shocking, almost, to be re- 
peated in horticultural circles:—Pickle Puss. No 
doubt its California exhibitor had his tongue in 
cheek when he christened it so. Looking over 
my star-spangled flower catalogs, I am inclined 
to think that he has set a worthy precedent. 
Flower names are getting more and more flowery, 
so lah-dee-da that it takes a brave man to be 
able to brag any more about his Professor 
Rauwenhofs and Rev. H. Ewbanks, let alone his 
Glory of Sassenheim and his Alba Plena Odorata. 

Much more to my taste are the vulgar names 
of flora, with their coarse, pawkish flavor. Give 
me Skunk Cabbage, because it is a stout, honest 
fellow; Pleurisy Root and Rheumatism Root to 
cure my ailments; Horse Balm and Bouncing Bet; 
Lizard’s Tail and Squirrel Corn; give me, even, 
a refulgent bouquet of Stinkweed! 

But as for all those Yellow Supremes and 
Violet Queens and Rosy Morns, to the compost 
heap with them! Their names begin to cloy on 
the tongue. 
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HIS seems a particularly opportune time to 

publish a history of the Library of Congress, 
and Lucy Salamanca, Head of the Inquiry and 
research Section of Legisla- 
tive Reference, has pointed 
up the timeliness of her 
history by calling it For- 
tress of Freedom. In tell- 
ing the story of the gradual 
growth of the institution 
from a tiny room to the 
largest library in the world, 
Miss Salamanca has at the 
same time tried to reflect, 
in the careers of those con- 
nected with the Library, 
the gradual evolution of American Culture. 

It is interesting, she notes, that the book grew 
out of the Library itself: its history is a product 
of its own resources. “There were all of Thomas 
Jefferson’s manuscripts at my hand; there were 
the personal papers and correspondence of the 
First Librarian; there were the first editions of 
his works in the Rare Book Room; there were 
the original diaries, old newspapers—everything 
I needed to complete the story. And best of all 
there was Archibald MacLeish two stories down.” 

Under Miss Salamanca’s supervision at L.C. are 
some thirty professional research workers, whose 
research consists in unearthing for legislators the 
salient fact, the vital statistic that they require. 
“It's a thrilling place to be in such times as the 
present,” Miss Salamanca says, “but it’s wonder- 
fully satisfying, too, to feel that one has the 
opportunity to perform real and vital service to 
the legislators themselves. Besides, it gives one 
such wonderful friends. Washington is like a 
stimulant; I don’t know how I shall ever be 
able to live anywhere else again.” 

Miss Salamanca’s publishers, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, are telling the world that “Miss Sala- 
manca should serve, once and for all, to lay the 
spectral notion of a librarian as a wizened, self- 
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consciously erudite little person. She is a 
smartly-gowned modern woman, living in a large 
apartment full of windows overlooking a park, 
and leading a busy and satisfying life with books, 
music, writing and lecturing.” 


o & & 

Another librarian author—who, judging from 
her photograph, is not in the least wizened 
either!—is Barbara Frances Fleury, whose novel, 
Faith the Root, has just been published by Dut- 
ton. Miss Fleury is librarian at the Durfee Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Michigan. During the 
summer season she attends the Bread Loaf, Ver- 
mont, Writers’ Conference, where she is a staff 
member in charge of writing for children. 

And then there’s Charlotte Conover, children’s 
librarian of the Soulard Branch, St. Louis Public 
Library, whose A Holiday Story Sampler for 
Young Readers was the February choice of the 
Junior Literary Guild. 

And Ruth Eleanor McKee, whose biographical 
sketch may be found in the front section of this 
issue. 

Look out, men! It’s a stampede! 


eo & & 


In its February issue, devoted to libraries, 
Building America has done another remarkable 
job in its vivid presentation of the story of our 
libraries—public, private, and special—and in 
making a comprehensive picture of the services 
they render the nation, with particular reference 
to their current importance in the defense pro- 
gram. The issue contains more than fifty pictures 
and an annotated bibliography. This is the fifth 
in the 1941-42 series of Building America studies 
of subjects of contemporary interest. Individual 
issues can be obtained from Building America, 
2 West 45th St., New York City, at 30c the 
copy. 

eo & & 


Libraries in Newark have mobilized for war 
with the formation of a council of public and 
private libraries to pool information resources 
for the emergency. Beatrice Winser, Librarian 
of the Newark Public Library, heads the new 
organization, which is called the Wartime Coun- 
cil of Newark Libraries. 

Twelve libraries are charter members of the 
council, representing business concerns and public 
and private institutions in the city. In addition, 
the Office of Government Reports is cooperating 
with the new council. The cooperating libraries 
will exchange publications and list their resources 
and services in a master file at the Public Library. 
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In announcing the formation of the council, 
Miss Winser predicted that it would speed up 
the city’s war effort by making vital information 
more readily accessible to agencies and individuals. 
The Public Library wiil be the information center, 
she pointed out, without in any way assuming 
the role of special libraries. “Libraries in busi- 
ness concerns, large and small, are specialists,”’ 
Miss Winser said, “while the public library deals 
directly with the man in the street. It is hoped 
that, through the Wartime Council of Newark 
Libraries, much of the specialized information 
gathered for executives in special fields will be 
made available for the common good.” 

eo & B&H 

A little while back we reported an incident 
concerning the Erie Public Library, which we 
(alas!) placed in New York State. When our 
innocent error was immediately pounced on by a 
small multitude of readers, we determined to 
brave it out and maintain a dignified silence. But 
since all sorts of sorrowful, and some abusive, 
missives continue to stream in, we are at last com- 
pelled to make a statement on the subject: 

Erie is still in Pennsylvania. 


oe & & 


The Drexel Institute School of Library Science 
will grant several scholarships to students of the 
entering class, September 1942. The Alice B. 
Kroeger Memorial Scholarship and the Drexel In- 
stitute Scholarship each provide for tuition fees to 
the amount of $250. Applications and credentials 
for the Alice B. Kroeger Memorial Scholarship 
should be received by the Admissions Committee 
not later than April 15. Applications for the 
Drexel Institute Scholarship will be received until 
June 1. For women living in the United States, 
with the exception of those from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia, a scholarship is available to the 
amount of $200, to be applied to living expenses 
in the Drexel Dormitory. Applications for this 
scholarship should be made at an early date. 
Further information may be obtained by address- 
ing the Dean of the School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. 


eo & & 


Education Today: A Social Priority for the Na- 
tion is a clip sheet prepared by the Quarrie Cor- 
poration, publishers of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA and CHILDCRAFT for speak- 
ers and writers concerned with education in war- 
time. Contents are: 

“As Our Leaders See It,” “The British View,” 
“What Our Leaders Thought in 1917-18,” “Use 
of Books in Britain,” and ‘In Our Schools and 
Libraries.” 

Since brief notes are easier to fit into a speech 
or article than long ones, each statement or news 
note is purposely brief. Use of the national opin- 
ions and facts provided, however, should help a 
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local leader, working to maintain or increase pub- 
lic school or library appropriations at this time, 
to relate local conditions to national needs and 
action, and thereby strengthen his efforts. 

Single copies of the clip sheet are free. Quan- 
tity rates: 20 copies, $1; 100 copies, $4. Address 
The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

a & & 


Here’s an item we ourselves extracted from the 
Quarrie clip sheet: 

San Diego is one of scores of cities throughout the 
country struggling to care for thousands of new residents 
connected with war industries. 

Where to live, what to see and do in their free time, 
what schools and other classes are available are a few of 
the newcomers’ problems. 

So crowded has the San Diego Library become with 
these strangers in the city seeking help that $100,000 has 
been included in the 1941-42 city budget to enlarge the 
library building. 


eo & & 


Representatives of four library schools accredited 
by the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, and of twelve unaccredited library science 
departments met with state supervisors of school 
libraries and teacher certification authorities to dis- 
cuss problems of training and certificating school 
librarians at Peabody Coliege, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, January 16-17. Twelve states were represented. 
Anita Hostetter, Executive Secretary of the B.E.L., 
represented the A.L.A., and J. Henry Highsmith, 
Chairman of the Library Committee, represented 
the Southern Association. 

Among the problems discussed were: (1) the 
possibilities of integrating the ‘short course” pro- 
gram for teacher-librarians offered in more than 
200 colleges with the degree programs of the 
A.L.A. accredited library schools, (2) the content 
of a basic undergraduate program, (3) standards 
for institutions or departments offering an under- 
graduate program integrated with the accredited 
library schools, and (4) further education of pros- 
pective teachers in the use of the varied materials 
available in a modern school library. Committees 
worked on all of these problems and reported to 
the Conference. 

The Conference voted to form an organization 
for continuing the study and discussion of prob- 
lems of library education, particularly in the 
Southern States. The committees were instructed 
to continue the study of their specific problems 
and to report to a later Conference. A mimeo- 
gtaphed transcript of the proceedings will be 
available from the Chairman, Edward A. Wight, 
Professor of Library Education, Peabody College. 


oo & & 


The Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Federal Housing Administration has recently com- 
pleted a revised edition of its mimeographed 
Description of Economic Data System, including 
the system of classifications used in organizing 
national, state, and city data relating to the de- 
mand and supply of housing. The edition is 
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limited, but copies can probably be made avail- 
able by the FHA to those interested in the com- 
pilation and organization of economic data, par- 
ticularly as they relate to employment opportuni- 
ties, incomes, housing inventories, new construc- 
tion, etc., in local housing market areas. 

The System, first initiated in 1938, provides for 
maintaining data currently for use by FHA field 
analysts. All cities of over 25,000 population are 
covered as completely as possible, and limited data 
are maintained for a large number of smaller 
places throughout the country. Current data for 
cities in each of the five FHA zones are repro- 
duced for use by market analysts attached to each 
of the five zone offices, respectively, data for all 
zones being maintained only in the Washington 
office. 

eo & & 

Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
has twenty copies of Lee-West Point and Lexing- 
ton, by Walter Creigh Preston (1934). It would 
be glad to send copies at the cost of Sc to cover 
wrapping and transportation to such libraries as 
would like them as long as the copies last. 


Co & & 


Our Neighbor Republics; A Selected List of 
Readable Books for Young People. Library Serv- 
ice Division, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Multigraphed. Free. 

An annotated list of sixty-four titles designed to 
serve as an introduction to the Latin American 
republics for readers from picture book age 
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through senior high school. Inclusive grade levels 
are given for each book. In order to increase the 
usefulness of the list, the descriptions of the books 
not only indicate the scope but also suggest value 
of the books for various interests, such as indus- 
tries and crafts. Attention is called to significant 
illustrations and their possible classroom use. 

The bibliography is now available on request 
from the Office of Education. 


Co © & 


A comparative newcomer to the library periodi- 
cal field is the Library Bulletin of the Western 
New York Catholic Librarians Conference, 2001 
Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. The Editor is Andrew 
L. Bouwhuis, S.J., of the Canisius College Library 
in Buffalo. The interesting February issue which 
we received was No. 6. Best wishes! 


eo & & 


Other publications of interest received include: 

Gold Star List of American Fiction, 23d ed. 
Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library. 35c 

1941 Supplement to “Science, Popular Science 
and Technical Books for Branch Libraries. Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 50c 

Libraries in England Under Wartime Condi- 
tions: as Reported in Current Journals and Ab- 
stracted by a Committee of Students. The Library 
School, New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N.J. (N.B. A bibliography of sources 
for the information contairied in this pamphlet is 
available from the Library School for 50 cents.) 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUBLISHING NOTES 


Journals of the Continental Congress. Libraries 
having incomplete sets of the Journals of the 
Continental Congress, 1774-89, issued by the Li- 
brary of Congress in 34 volumes, 1904-1937, are 
invited to communicate with the Publications 
Office, Library of Congress, regarding the possi- 
bility of completing their sets. This is the com- 
plete publication of the text of the Journals, 
edited from the original records in the Library of 
Congress. 

Bill Digest. A circulation increase during the 
last year of The Digest of Public General Bills is 
attributed to the greater familiarity of librarians 
with its contents. The Digest, issued by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
approximately every two months while Congress is 
in session, is a convenient reference to the legis- 
lative activities of Congress. It contains digests 
of all bills of a public nature, both as introduced 
and as modified in committee or on the floor, and 
it presents a step-by-step listing of all action 
taken on each, as well as a subject index of the 
bills listed. Librarians wishing to know more 
about the Bill Digest may obtain a circular de- 
scribing this publication by writing to the Bill 


Digest Section, Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress. A sample copy of the Digess 
also is available. 

Books, Manuscripts and Drawings Relating to 
Tobacco. The Library of Congress will send free 
upon request a 113-page annotated catalog of 
Books, Manuscripts and Drawings Relating to 
Tobacco from the Collection of George Arents, Jr. 
This publication was prepared in connection with 
the exhibition of material from Mr. Arents’ col- 
lection at the Library of Congress in 1938. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the Publications 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

The American W ay of Life: A History. Through 
funds provided by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Library of Congress now is 
sending to 4,500 libraries and other cultural insti- 
tutions throughout Latin America complimentary 
copies of the new Spanish translation by Ernestina 
de Champourcin of The American Way of Life: 
A History by Faulkner, Kepner, and Bartlett. The 
translation, published in Mexico City by the 
Fondo de Cultura Economica, was arranged by 
Dr. Lewis Hanke, Chief of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion, on his trip to Mexico last July. 
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A CIVILIZED LIBRARIAN: RUTH HAMMOND 
By Dorothy Heiderstadt*; Illustrated by Virginia F. Menick’ 


CCORDING to William Lyon Phelps, librar- 
ians are the most civilized people in the 
world. But Ruth Hammond, Librarian at the 
Wichita (Kansas) City Library, and member of 
the A.L.A. Council, started life a hundred miles 
from any town or railway station, in the midst of 
the Apache Indian reservation in the White Moun- 
tains of Arizona. Her father was an army chap- 
lain, and she spent the early years of her life in 
frontier army posts. Her early schooling was in- 
formal, and her chief occupation in those days was 
riding horseback with her brothers across miles 
and miles of unfenced and almost uninhabited 
woods and prairies. 

Today, Miss Hammond runs the library in 
Wichita, one of the defense industry towns, where 
thousands of men are employed making airplanes. 
The library is increasing its technical collection in 
order to aid the defense workers, and has recently 
inaugurated bookmobile service to the five airplane 
factories. The factories runs twenty-four hours a 
day, with three shifts of workers, and it has been 
found that the change of shifts at 3:30 in the 
afternoon is a good time to issue books. The li- 
brary stations are open from 3 until 4 o'clock; 
some men borrow books as they come to work and 
others as they leave. 

In addition to her library work, Miss Hammond 
is very enthusiastic about music. She enjoys en- 
semble singing and her idea of a blissful existence 








is to own a lot of good music records and to have 
time to listen to them. 


One of her ambitions, Miss Hammond says, is 
to be able to do all her traveling by airplane. 
Wichita City employees travel on scrip with a 
15% discount on airplane travel tickets, and Miss 
Hammond thinks that this may have something to 
do with her enthusiasm for flying as a mode of 
transportation. 

A graduate of Drury College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, Miss Hammond attended the University of 
Illinois Library School for two years. She has just 
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completed four years as Chairman of the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee. 

One of her most popular contributions to the 
library world is the Wichita motion picture film, 
“The Newcomes Visit the Library,” which has 
achieved considerable fame as a public relations 
film, and of which she was the author and direc- 
tor. It is an all-color film, showing the activities 
of the Wichita library. It was shown at the 
A.L.A. Conference in Cincinnati; has since been 
shown at state library association conventions in a 
number of states and a color duplicate of it has 
been purchased by the Australian Library Associa- 
tion, to be shown throughout Australia to pro- 
mote the establishment of public libraries. 


New State Officers 


ARKANSAS: Elsie Weisenberger, Hempstead County Li- 
brary, Hope, Chairman. 

LOUISIANA: Irma Spillman, Vinson, Chairman. 

OHIO; Lillian Van Harligen, Ohio State University Li- 
brary, Columbus, Chairman. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Rebecca K. Bonner, Business Library, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Chairman; James F. 
Holly, Adult Lending Department, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, Vice-Chairman; Muriel L. Kemp, Leigh 
University Library, Bethlehem, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Lois Geywitz, Pennsylvania State College Library, 
State College, Member-at-Large. 

VIRGINIA: Helen Martin, Public Library, 
Chairman. 

NEBRASKA: Frank Eagan, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Halifax, 


Nominating Committee 


Will Junior Members send their choice for 
chairman, chairman-elect, and member-at-large to 
the Nominating Committee not later than April 
30th. The Nominating Committee consists of 
Evelyn Parks, Chairman, Stanley County Library, 
N.C.; Neva LeBlond, 491 S. 7th, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; Arthur Yabroff, Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan; Helen Stevens, Ericsson Public Library, 
Boone, Iowa; and Helen Brown, Vassar College 
Library, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Appointments 


Edwin Castagna, Washoe County Library, Reno, 
Nevada, has been appointed Chairman of the com- 
mittee to formulate a manual of organization. 

The Pennsylvania JMRT is sponsoring the prep- 
aration and distribution of a series of posters, 
designed by the WPA State-Wide Library Service 
Project and executed by the Pennsylvania Art 
Project. A set of eight posters on DEFENSE 
AND DEMOCRACY. 








For County Librarians 
By Maud E. Grill * 


ee County Library column is this month 
again giving its space to mobile book service 
problems. The following article is contributed by 
Fanny T. Taber, Librarian, Atlantic County Li- 
brary, Mays Landing, New Jersey: 


Atlantic County Book Truck 


A new book truck went into operation last June 
in Atlantic County, New Jersey, which combines 
several features of the large urban movable branch 
with the smaller, cheaper county truck. Although 
for the moment book truck building has ceased, a 
note about this one might be interesting for the 
halcyon days ahead. 


We used a % ton International chassis equipped 
with auxiliary springs, heater and defroster, hav- 
ing a 125 inch wheel base. This chassis has a 
rated carrying capacity of 2900 pounds exclusive 
of chassis weight. Upon this we had the Lyter 
Body Company, Philadelphia, build a body to our 
specifications. The book truck, chassis and body 
complete, cost $1000.00 plus our old 14 ton Dodge 
in trade. 


The body is eight feet long from the back of 
the seat, 62 inches wide and 68 inches high with 
two dome lights in the ceiling. The driver's seat 
works on a swivel so that it may turn around for 
a desk chair, and the other seat can fold back so 
as not to obstruct the entrance. The body is made 
to set low on the chassis. Two glass windows on 
each side, about three feet wide lift up to open, 
with a drop panel below which forms a shelf 
when opened. Four shelves on each outside and 
six on each inside are 81/4 inches deep. Those on 
the inside slope up % of an inch toward the 
center of the truck. We also use chains across the 
front of inside shelves to prevent falling of books; 
these unhook easily when in service. The bottom 
inside shelves are made into bins with doors for 
mends, etc. A small desk back of driver's seat is 
made with hinges so that it may drop when not in 
use. A tray for cards is above the desk attached 
to the wall with a bulletin board above that, and 
the reserve shelf above bulletin. On the wall 
opposite is a periodical rack. The truck is painted 
cream inside and dark green outside with cream 
lettering. It carries about 1600 books. 

It is driven by any of the staff, being easy to 
handle and only one of us goes on a trip except 
to a few summer stops where the circulation is 
too heavy for one. Borrowers enter from the back 
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door or the front. We use a ribbon arrangement 
so as to avoid congestion at any one section of 
shelves. The truck is good looking, and’ the books 
on the outside attract attention. 

Although we corresponded with other libraries 
before building, our chief help came from the col- 
lections of pictures and specifications of trucks at 
the A.L.A. headquarters library, and from their 
publications, Book Automobiles. Although this 
was issued in 1939 it is still useful. These may 
be borrowed. I found the details of the large 
trucks very helpful in planning my small one so I 
used all their “kits.” 

This truck is the nearest practical answer I have 
found to avoiding that volunteer problem we 
talked so much about last year. 


Illustrations 


To supplement the A.L.A. publication, “Book 
AUTOMOBILES,” Library Equipment Studies: No. 1, 
1937, the Public Library Division has assembled 
pictures, specifications and blueprints, showing dif- 
ferent types of bock automobiles operated by pub- 
lic libraries in counties and cities throughout the 
United States. The materials have been arranged 
in kits by types of bookmobiles as follows: 


BOOKMOBILE KIT NO. 1 


A general collection of various types of trucks 
and trailers, including both small and large trucks 
with inside and outside shelving. 


BOOKMOBILE KIT NO. 2 
_ Large trucks with both inside and outside shelv- 
ing. 
BOOKMOBILE KIT NO. 3 
Smaller book trucks of various types. 


These kits may be borrowed from the Public 
Library Division of the A.L.A. 

A further valuable addition to bookmobile in- 
formation has just come to the attention of this 
department. It is a seventeen-page mimeographed 
pamphlet which is a State-Wide Survey of Book- 
mobiles prepared by a Committee of the County 
Library Section of the Pennsylvania Library Asso- 
ciation of which Mrs. Stephen A. Reed, Jr. is 
chairman. 

The treatise covers a history of Pennsylvania 
Bookmobiles, a tabulation of bookmobiles in use 
in 1941, a description of bookmobile design, a 
directory of builders, a specification checklist and 
other general information. 








The Special Librarian 


LIBRARY OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVELAND 
By Alta B. Claflin * 


INCE the accompanying photograph of the li- 

brary of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land was taken some time ago, the number of 
vertical file cases have increased several units, with 
overflow into a nearby room; the two tiers of 
book stacks, only half of which appear in the 
photograph, are now almost entirely filled; the 
card catalog cabinet at the end of the room has 
been augmented by two more sections; and a 
Dow-Jones news ticker has been installed in one 
corner, 


This is the result of twenty-three years of col- 
lecting (with rigorous weeding-out from time to 
time) of books, pamphlets, statistical reports, 
magazines and services, newspaper clippings, pho- 
tographs, charts, etc., etc., on subjects in the field 
of banking, public finance, general economics, up- 
to-the-minute reports on industry and business con- 
ditions, and the general current information of ail 
sorts for which the library is called upon both 
within and outside the bank. 


While not primarily intended as a research li- 
brary, research students in the field of Federal 
Reserve and central banking in general are more 
and more finding the library a useful collection 
for their purpose. It is increasingly being looked 
to for historical sources of information along these 
lines. 


However, the main function of the library— 
which is of course the only reason for its existence 
—is to see that it fills to the fullest extent possible 
the needs of officers, department heads and em- 
ployees, for facts and other information necessary 
in the performance of the work of a Federal 
Reserve bank. 


Wide Service 


In addition, since this is the only large exclu- 
sively financial library in the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve District (aside from a few smaller collec- 
tions in Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati) the 
facilities of the library are alse offered to the 
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member banks and bankers throughout the Dis- 
trict. To some extent, books, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, etc., are loaned anywhere in the District— 
even as far as Lexington, Ky., or Wheeling, W.Va. 
Generally, however, the library for this purpose 
keeps itself well supplied with duplicate material, 
or has photostat or typed copies made of briefer 
items, which can be supplied without the necessity 
of asking for their return. The requests from 
member banks come directly to the librarian, or, 
much more frequently, to an officer of the bank, 
or to one of the visiting bank-relations men. 


Many Variations 


The library staff (now numbering five) never 
has a chance to grow stale in its work, for the li- 
brary must keep abreast with the constantly chang- 
ing trend of economic thought and with events in 
Governmental, financial and business fields which 
are now moving with such staggering speed. The 
staff feels that it is giving its full quota of effort 
toward national defense—chiefly because the bank 
itself has been given so many new duties and has 
had to meet so many new problems brought on by 
Control of foreign funds, issu- 
ing of Defense bonds, supervision of the regula- 


world conditions. 


tion of consumer credit, changed business and 
credit needs, compliance with new Federal legis- 
lation, and, since the fateful day of December 7, 
the problem of protection of property, records and 
personnel, have all had an enormous effect upon 
the responsibilities of the Federal Reserve banks, 
which in turn have been reflected in greatly in- 
creased reference work required of the library. 











A New Basic Aid 


HE American Library Association’s publica- 

tion, A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools, should prove timely for school librarians 
planning spring and summer book orders. The 
work of the Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association, National Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Jessie Boyd, Chairman, it replaces the 
Committee’s former 1000 Books for the Senior 
High School Library, expanded to include 1500 
titles for the four-year high school. 


The purpose of the list is defined as “to meet 
curricular needs and individual reading interests 
and to aid young people in understanding and 
meeting problems of the times.” As a result, the 
list represents selections in fields new to the cur- 
riculum and in line with newer findings in the 
reading interests of adolescents. In addition to 
1500 books, 34 bibliographies and 99 pamphlets 
are included. The distribution recognizes adoles- 
cent interests and the importance of recreational 
reading by including 282 titles of fiction and 150 
in biography, as well as 111 in travél. New atten- 
tion has been paid to titles in vocations, economic 
democracy, vocational subjects, and new topics 
such as housing, conservation of natural resources, 
and the like. As a result the list represents an 
approach to the recognized but difficult-to-realize 
“balanced collection.” 


A particularly valuable feature is the attention 
paid in annotations to the possible uses of indi- 
vidual titles. In fiction this extends into a fre- 
quent designation of grade level, type of reading 
ability, and maturity of the reader, with recogni- 
tion of those of average, good or superior ability. 
The annotations for a few titles will indicate 
these valuable approaches to reading guidance: 
Of My Antonia: “For advanced readers of some 
social intelligence’; of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch: “An easy book for the ninth grade 
but popular at all levels”; of Moby Dick: “The 
sinister philosophy demands mature readers, but 
the whaling and sea adventure sometimes attract 
advanced ninth graders’; of Smoky: ‘Excellent 
for boy readers of Westerns in the ninth grade” ; 
of Vicar of Wakefield: “For superior and 
thoughtful students of literary bent”; and of 
Return of the Native: “For mature readers cap- 
able of comprehending subtle conflicting person- 
alities and social problems.” In biography the 
annotations indicate possible values, authority of 
the author, and interest to readers: of Twenty 
Years at Hull House (Jane Addams): “A per- 
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sonality and a career to inspire high school girls” ; 
of Jeanette Eaton’s Daughter of the Seine; the 
Life of Madame Roland: “The author studied 
the setting first hand”; of Lowell Thomas’ With 
Lawrence in Arabia: “An adventure story upon 
which fiction could not improve’; of Victor 
Heiser’s American Doctor's Odyssey: “Personal 
as well as professional anecdotes make this ex- 
tremely readable.” The non-fiction annotations 
include information on those features which make 
the titles valuable. Books in the science section 
emphasize authority and features of format; those 
in the social studies emphasize use and timeliness. 
An example of this completeness.is that for Oscar 
Thompson's International Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians: “An expensive but invaluable 
reference book. Excellent for its inclusion of ... 
material difficult to locate elsewhere, and for its 
complete and detailed listing of composers’ works. 
It is recommended that when it is necessary to 
have this book rebound, it be separated and bound 
in two volumes, as it is almost too bulky for 
convenient use in its present form.” 

Indications of editions are numerous, and vol- 
umes of collections of literary types such as essays 
and plays, include analysis of contents. A direc- 
tory of publishers is appended. 

The list is arranged by Dewey Decimal classes, 
with author and title index. Each entry gives 
purchase information, L.C. card numbers and in- 
dication of availability of Wilson printed cards, 
Dewey classification number, and subject headings. 

Here for the first time is the “basic collection” 
list which will answer the need for school li- 
brarians seeking a selection aid of fewer titles 
than the Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries. The preface indicates that this list is 
designed to precede use of the Standard Catalog: 
“it is expected that as the library grows in size, 
it will purchase the latest edition of the Standard 
Catalog.” Miss Boyd and her committee have 
recognized that quality of the book collection— 
not mere numbers—is of importance. Both for 
the small high school and for the newly-organized 
school library, as well as for other librarians who 
wish to determine if their book holdings include 
titles of recognized merit, A Basic Collection is 
highly recommended. 


Library 10 Commandments 


An arresting bit of library publicity which ap- 
peared in the student newspaper of the Milwaukee 
University School, (Elvajean Hall, Librarian), was 
the following: 
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1. Thou shall not litter the tables and floor and the 
library with waste paper and gum wrappers. 


2. Thou shalt not at the end of each period leave 
magazines or books on the tables. 


3. Thou shalt not deface magazines or library exhibits. 


4. Thou shalt not steal the thumbtacks from bulletin 
boards so that exhibits are left dangling. 


5. Thou shalt not borrow inkwell and pen from the 
librarian’s desk without asking permission. 


6. Thou shalt not ‘‘cause to disappear’’ rulers and 
pencils belonging to the library nor remove 
books without charging. 


7. Thou shalt not gain admission to study in the 
librarian’s office under false pretenses, claiming 
need of studying aloud when thou desirest only 
to loaf, read Life magazine, or visit. 


8. Thou shalt not mumble, whisper, nor talk aloud 
in the library, as thy selfishness disturbeth thy 
neighbors. 


9. Thou shalt not ask to go to the lavatory as an 
excuse to get to thy locker, as this is dishonest. 


10. Thou shalt not teeter thy chair on its hind legs, 
for verily it is better to enter the Senior Room 
and the Offices through the doors than the 
ceiling! 


More Military Books 


Apropos of the suggestions regarding books on 
the army, four titles are added for spring publi- 
cation in the What the Citizen Should Know 
series (Norton); these are on the air forces, the 
army engineer, modern war, and civilian defense. 
New and revised editions are announced of the 
army and the navy. 

A particularly interesting and timely booklist 
and discussion is included in Publishers’ Weekly 
for January 31, 1942, p. 424-8, in which Lt. Col. 
Joseph I. Greene, editor of the Infantry Journal, 
discusses “Standard Military Books.” 


From A.L.A. 


The A.L.A. Books and Pamphlets, 1942 edition, 
has been distributed, but if you have not received 
your copy write to the Publishing Division, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. In this 
thirty page booklet are described the new publica- 
tions for 1942 as well as all other titles. 

The February issue of School Activities and the 
Library, available from the A.L.A., is devoted to 
a discussion, “‘How May School Libraries Serve?’’, 
by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Div- 
sion, U.S. Office of Education. 


Reading Guidance 


The first edition of Invitation to Read, a publi- 
cation of the New York City Mayor's Committee 
for the Selection of Suitable Books for Children 
in the Courts, in 1938, met with great success and 
approval as being valuable in selecting books for 
problem boys and girls. A new edition has been 
issued, and is available for 25c from the Munic- 
ipal Reference Library, 2230 Municipal Building, 
New York City. Compiled by a committee con- 
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sisting of a psychiatrist, three children’s librarians, 
a school librarian, a civic librarian, a teacher of 
English, and two judges of the Children’s Court, 
it is intended to form a basic list for a collection 
which might be deposited in a Children’s Court 
or at nearby public library branches, in order that 
guidance might be offered. It includes 382 titles 
annotated to indicate specific uses, and is arranged 
in four groups according to reading ability: grades 
1-3, 4-5, 6-8, and 9-12. Rarely does one find a 
booklist which so completely indicates the values 
of each title. 


Visual Aids 


Lili Heimers’ Aids for the Spanish Teacher 
(N.Y., Stechert, 1941, 50c) is a bibliography and 
composite list of materials useful for the Spanish 
teacher, which includes all types of materials, 
“realia’’ designed to enrich instruction. 


eo & & 


To join the Section for Library Work with 
Children, writes Judith E. Stromdahl, merely in- 
dicate, when paying your A.L.A. dues that you 
wish to become a member of that Section. There 
are no Section dues. Membership entitles you to 
the receipt of the News Letter, book lists, and 
publicity aids, and qualifies you to cast your vote 
for the Newbery and Caldecott Awards. 





WE WISH TO BUY 


Please Quote : 


————— de a : 2eme partie; Bulletin 
mensuel des articles de fond parus dans les revues 
lges. Janvier, 1921-25. Bruxelles, Service de la 
Bibliographie de Belgique, 1921-25. 
Library wants all. 


Bibliographie de Belgique: 2eme partie, Sommaire des 
eee, 1897-1913. * Bruxelles, Van Oest., 1897- 


Library wants all. 


Bibliographie der deutschen zeitschriftenlitera’ 
1896-1933. Leipzig, Dietrich, 1897- 1984." “ni 72. 
(Internationale bibliographie ‘der zeitschriften lit- 
eratur, Abteilung A). 

Library wants: yv.15-72. 

——. Ergiinzungs-band, 1-14. 

Library wants all. 


Bibliographie der 
tur, 1911-19, 1995 /36- 
v.1-18, nf. v.l- (Internationale 
zeltschriftenliteratur, Abteilung B). 
Library wants all. 


gen zeitschriftenlitera- 
Leipzig, Dietrich, 1911-238. 
bibliographie der 


Bibli phie der 
* 1900- Leipzig, 
a der 
Library wants: 1904-date. 
— ~ cee 1907. 
as ——¥ this volume. 
——. Annual magazine subject index, 1908-33. Bos- 
ton, Faxon, 1909-34, 
brary wants: 1908-1910; 1916; 1918-1933. 
Répertoire bibliographique des principales fran- 
caises. 1897-99. Paris, Per "loum. 1898-1! 1900. 
Library wants all. 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER LIBRARY 
DENVER, COLO. 


rezensionen und referate. v.1- 
Dietrich, 1901- ‘(Internationale 
zeitschriftenli 


teratur. Abteilung 


Boston, Boston book 

















A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Milwaukee Conference 


66 INNING the War and A Permanent 
Peace—Libraries Can Help” will be 
the keynote of the Sixty-Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence of the A.L.A. to be held in Milwaukee, June 
22-27. General sessions and divisional, round 
table, committee and other meetings will be de- 
voted to general and specific problems facing li- 
brarians and libraries in a world at war. 

The Catholic Library Association, American 
Association of Law Libraries, National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries and The Association of 
Research Libraries will hold meetings in con- 
junction with the A.L.A. Conference. 

Programs which are planned for open meetings 
by groups meeting during the Conference include 
subjects of varied interest. The following list 
is given for the information of librarians who are 
not members of the particular group concerned 
and includes only a few P the meetings 
scheduled. 


ADULT EDUCATION ROUND TABLE: Thursday, 
June 25, 2:30 P.M. Mary A. Sweeney, St. Paul, 
will speak on “Occupational Guidance Service in 
a Public Library.” 


COMMITTEE ON ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES: Two 
meetings will be held, one of which will be de- 
voted to defense aspects of archives. Among the 
speakers will be M. Price of the National Ar- 
chives, who will speak on the effect of rules of 
evidence on methods of caring for archives; Collas 
G. Harris, Executive Secretary, Committee on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources, whose address 
will be “Protection of Archives Against Hazards 
of War; A. O. Boniface, National Association 
of Safe Manufacturers; and O. H. Runyon, Brad- 
ner Smith Company. 


BRANCH LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE: Thurs- 
day, Jume 25, luncheon, 12:30: meeting, 2:30. 
The leader of the discussion will be Sue Salts- 
man, librarian, Mt. Pleasant Brancl., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Two general 
sessions will be held, one at 2:00 P. M., Wednes- 
day, June 24; one at 2:00 P.M., Friday, June 26. 
Discussions are being planned for the following: 
Elementary School Round Table; College Librar- 
ies Round Table; High School Round Table; 
Seminary Library Round Table; Library Service 
to Catholic Readers Round Table; Cataloging and 
Classification Round Table. Libraries for Children 
and Young People Division—Friday, June 26, 
2:30 P.M. General meeting. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN: 
Tuesday, June 23, 2:30—Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards Meeting. Evening—Awards dinner. 


LispRARY UNIONS ROUND TABLE: One closed 
meeting for members of library unions from all 
libraries, an open meeting on “Organize for Vic- 
tory,” and an open house are being planned. 


Citizen Interest 


“Correlation and Development of Citizen In- 
terest,” a statement by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Correlation and Development of Citizen Interest 
which was submitted to and approved by the 
A.L.A. Council at the Midwinter meeting, has 
been reprinted from the A.L.A. Bulletin, Febru- 
ary 1942—for the use of state leaders and others 
interested. It is available on request from the 
Public Library Division at A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Education for Librarianship 


The Department of Library Science, Catholic 
University of America, received provisional ac- 
creditation as a Type II library school by action 
of the Board of Education for Librarianship, De- 
cember 31, 1941. This library school emphasizes 
the preparation of librarians for service in Cath- 
olic schools and colleges. University of Wiscon- 
sin Library School has been reclassified as Type II 
instead of Type III and University of North 
Carolina School of Library Science is now classi- 
fied as Type II only instead of Type II and 
Type III. 


Graduate study in librarianship in the United 
States by Helen F. Pierce has been issued by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. The re- 
port was prepared for the Board under the direc- 
tion of the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago. Copies may be borrowed from the 
Library, A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Library Extension Aids 


The Library Extension Board announces the 
publication of the following titles: Regional and 
District Libraries completed by J. W. Merrill. 
New ed., 41 pages including selected list of 
references. Mimeographed, 75 cents. Regional and 
District Library Laws compiled by J. W. Mer- 
rill, 67p. Mimeographed, 75 cents. 


Regional Library Case Studies; Papers Pre- 
sented at a Meeting of the Library Extension 
Board, June 20, 1941, reprinted from the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, October and December 1941 and Janu- 
ary 1942 is available for limited free distribution 
to those who are concerned with regional li- 
braries. Copies may be secured by writing to 
Julia Wright Merrill, Chief, Department of In- 
formation and Advisory Services, A.L.A., 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Library and Related Films 


Library and Related Films in a revised edition 
has been prepared for the A.L.A. Public Rela- 
tions Committee by Francis H. Henshaw. Copies 
are available from the Public Relations Division 
at A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave- 
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nue, Chicago. Expanded about one-third, the new 
list of films shows a noticeable increase in films 
on public library service. 

Libraries are asked to notify the Public Rela- 
tions Division when new films are completed in 
order that the list may be kept up to date. 


W.P.A. Advisory Committee 


A National Advisory Committee for WPA Li- 
brary Service was authorized by the Executive 
Board during the Midwinter Conference to advise 
the WPA in the redirection of its library pro- 
gram. Members of the Committee are: Harold 
F. Brigham, Free Public Library, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, chairman; Mabel R. Gillis, State Library, 
Sacramento, California; Sarah L. Jones, Div. of 
Textbook and Library Service, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa; Louis Round Wilson, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 


Educational Motion Pictures 


The library's relation to educational films is 
the subject of Educational Motion Pictures and 
Libraries by Gerald D. McDonald, Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1942, $2.75. 

Funds were provided by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in April 1940 at the request of the A.L.A. 
Audio-Visual Committee (and the Visual Meth- 
ods Committee which preceded it). To assure 
breadth of view and experience in the direction 
of the investigation which preceded the publica- 
tion of the study, a Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Films and Libraries was appointed. The 
following, representing related film groups, were 
members: Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council on Education; 
Donald Slesinger, American Film Center; J. C. 
Wardlaw, Association of School Film Libraries. 
The members representing the A.L.A. were: 
George Freedley, curator, Theatre Collection of 
the New York Public Library; Aubry Lee Gra- 
ham, librarian, Chattanooga Public Library (at 
that time librarian of the New Rochelle Public 
Library); Marguerite Kirk, librarian, Board of 
Education Library, Newark, New Jersey; Eleanor 
Mitchell, librarian, Fine Arts Department of the 
University of Pittsburgh; and as chairman, Mary 
U. Rothrock, supervisor of Library and Visual 
Education Service, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Film Forums 


Representatives of the A.L.A., American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology, American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and the American 
Film Center a year ago saw the possibility of 
using educational and informational motion pic- 
tures in libraries and joined together to sponsor 
a project to provide a common starting point for 
discussing, thinking and reading about vital prob- 
lems. Library Film Forums developed from com- 
mittee meetings. According to the reports made 
by the Committee more than 6,000 persons at- 
tended film forums in 31 libraries. 
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Subjects of films chosen by the committee 
showed that the primary concern of the nation 
was preparation for defense. The primary objec- 
tive of the country now is to win the war. In 
accordance with this objective, Film Forums are 
including defense and government films in the 
new list of nearly 80 selections. The joint com- 
mittee continues to offer its experience, materials, 
and film lists to libraries. The pamphlet, ‘Film 
Forum Management’ and information on the 
costs of a series may be secured by writing to 
Film Forums, Room 3870, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 





RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
YOU 
CANNOT 
BE 


WRONG 
WITH 


RADEMAEKERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 

















“WHY HITLER'S ECONOMY FOOLED THE WORLD” 


By HENRY J. TAYLOR 
Author of ‘“‘Time Runs Out’ 

An important industrialist and economist, the author has 
contributed a valuable chapter in International Economics in 
this remarkable condensed summary, rooted in his studies in 
Germany during the great inflation period of 1923 and culmi- 
nating in Berlin as Germ went to War in August, 1939 

Cloth, $1.00, From Your Bookstore. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 








2 BIBLE QUIZ BOOKS 


True-and-false tests, quiz programs, Bible drills 
and games, life-problem studies, memory verses, 
and reference-finding contests. Refreshingly dif- 
ferent entertainment. Each book over 130 pages, 
bound in heavy paper covers. Price, each 50c. 
Returnable copies on request. Dept. 











Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Standard Publishing Co, 8th and Cutter Sts 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 

library staff. This have some good po- 

service free. sitions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.} 





1942 Contest 
War Reference Shelf 


For the best list of ten reference sources on 
questions about World War II, Current Reference 
Books will award an H. W. Wilson publication 
priced up to $5 of the winning candidate's choice. 
You are asked to keep the needs of the general 
library in mind—college, public, or school—and 
to mail your list to Louis Shores, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. by midnight April 15, 1942. 
The judges: Marian Manley, Ethel H. Bailey, and 
Louis Shores. 





CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * + 








Round up of Recent Reference Titles 


1. Our AMERICAN GAME Birps. By Van 
Campen Heilner; with a foreword by Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt; paintings and drawings by 
Lynn Bogue Hunt. N.Y. Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, inc. 1941. 178p. $5 ' 


2. A GuipE TO RECORDED Music. By Irving 
Kolodin. N.Y. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc. 1941. 495p. $3 

3. THE Record Book SuPPLEMENT. By David 
Hall. N.Y. Smith & Durrell, 1941. p. 777-886. 

4. DIRECTORY OF 16mm. Fim Sources. Daven- 
port, Iowa. Victor Animatograph Corp., c.1942. 
148p. 50c 

5. THE OPERA; a history of its creation and per- 
formance: 1600-1941. By Wallace Brockway and 
Herbert Weinstock. N.Y. Simon and Schuster, 
c.1941. 603p. $3.75 


6. THE VIKING BooK oF PoeTRY of the 
English-speaking world. Chosen and edited by 
Richard Aldington. N.Y. Viking, 1941. 1272p. 
$3.50 


7. AN INDEX To ONE-ACT PLays; second sup- 
plement 1932-1940. By Hannah Logasa and Wini- 
fred Ver Nooy. Boston, F. W. Faxon Company, 
1941. 556p. $6 


8. THESAURUS OF QUOTATIONS, a new cClassi- 
fied collection ... from ancient times to the 
present day; Ed. by Edmund Fuller. N.Y. Crown 
Publishers, c.1941. 1021p. $3 


9. AMERICA IN FICTION, an annotated list of 
novels that interpret aspects of life in the United 
States. By Otis W. Coan and Richard G. Lillard. 
180p. (proc- 


Stanford University Press, c.1941. 
essed) $1.50 








edited by LOUIS SHORES 


10. WHAT TO SEE AND Do IN THE SOUTH; 
how to get the most out of your trip. By George 
W. Seaton. N.Y. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1941. 416p. 
$3 

11. PAN-AMERICAN DICTIONARY AND TRAVEI 
GuipeE for tourists, motorists, commercial travel- 
lers. . . English-Spanish, Spanish-English. By 
Lewis L. Sell. N.Y. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c.1941. 
678p. $2.50 

12. RAND McNALLY WorLD ATLAS; interna- 
tional edition. Chicago. Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, ¢.1941. 408p. cloth, $7.50; fabrikoid, $8.50 

13. FAMOUS AMERICANS; second series; ed. by 
Warren Huff and Edna Henore Webb Huff. 
Los Angeles, Charles Webb and Company, c.1941. 
641p. $7.50 


Here are 13 more titles with real reference pos- 
sibilities. If you haven't yet spent all of your 
reference money and these aren't on your shelves, 
consider the following reasons for ordering them. 

Our American Game Birds* includes in addi 
tion to word and color identifications, maps by 
May Thacher Cooke indicating breeding grounds, 
migration routes, also table of flight speeds, and 
revealing discussions of various aspects of this 
growing popular interest. This fine reference 
book should find a place in every popular library 
as well as in the private collection of the 
enthusiast. 


Audio-Visual Reference Tools 


Reference through audio-visual aids is certain to 
grow. And as it does more useful tools will 
appear like the next three listed. A Guide To 
Recorded Mausic*® is the latest in the series of 
selection aids to appear in recent years. It is the 
work of the New York Sun’s music and record 
critic and introduces some useful arrangement 
features. The main sequence is alphabetic by 
composer, and then by form and alphabetically by 
title. The asterisk is used to evaluate reproduc- 
tion—one for inferior, two for satisfactory, and 
three for exceptional. Poor reproduction is de- 
noted by a minus sign. 

Likewise, interpretation is evaluated by “‘f's,”’ 
tolerable, capable, outstanding, and “‘p,” incompe- 
tent. The dollar sign is used to comment on price, 
one meaning economical, two equitable, and three 
exorbitant. Thus a good selection aid as well as 
a usuable reference tool through the index to per- 
formers and performance groups is provided. Only 
a title index is lacking from an otherwise intelli- 
gently conceived tool. 
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The Record Book Supplement* brings up-to- 
date an already established aid, following the pre- 
vious Classified arrangement—symphonic, chamber, 
keyboard, strings, woodwind, vocal music, and 
miscellany. The extended annotations are an ad- 
vantage but the lack of indexes reduces referability. 

The Directory Of 16mm. Films * appears in its 
8th edition with a record of 180,000 copies of the 
previous editions distributed to date. Sources have 
been grouped, A—institutional, organizational, 
governmental, from whom films may usually be 
obtained free; B—industrial and commercial, also 
distributors of many free films, and C—national 
and regional film distributors, who rent or sell. 
For each source, name, address, nature of films, 
and conditions under which obtainable are listed in 
tabular form. There is also a descriptive list of 
educational film libraries arranged alphabetically 
by state. All libraries will want this directory. 


Reference Tools in the Arts 


Several good opera reference books are avail- 
able to libraries but this latest one’ has features 
that especially recommend it for library considera- 
tion. First, the list of recommended recordings by 
George Clark Leslie, second, the full index, third 
the sparkling human history that matches the 
glamour of the subject itself, are worth every bit 
of the xeference dollars invested. 

Like some other librarians I enjoyed the privi- 
lege of commenting on the page proof of the 
Viking Book of Poetry*, more than just another 
anthology. Any selection is bound to displease 
some one but I believe this collection will please 
more people with favorites than almost any simi- 
lar volume I know. The poets are represented 
chronologically by birth dates, and after checking 
my own special interests I was disappointed only 
by the absence of poet-laureate Nicholas Rowe, a 
very, very special interest, anyway. American 
poetry, as well as all types of British poetry are 
abundantly included, and the index of first lines 
and titles to over 1,000 poems will be appreciated 
by the reference librarian. 


The second supplement to the Index of One-Act 
Plays" is a guide to over 500 collections, many 
separate pamphlets, and periodical contributions. 
In all, 8,000 titles are located especially well with 
the help of a carefully expanded subject index. 
Title and author indexes and suitability of plays 
for young people or radio are additional fine 
features. 

New quotation sources are always welcome be- 
cause of the frequency of reference questions in- 
volving stray lines. This new Thesaurus * includes 
22,096 different quotations, compared with about 
20,000 in Bartlett, 21,000 in Hoyt, and 71,680 in 
Stevenson, but at a price below that of any of the 
other three. Arrangement is by broad subject with 
related topics and “see also” references indicated. 
Citations are detailed for the Bible but partial for 
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other sources, and many contemporaries, such as 
Churchill, are included. 


From Stanford comes a bibliography with an 
idea that should help high school and college stu- 
dents.’ Under broad and subordinate aspects of 
American life, such as pioneering, farm and vil- 
lage life, trees, and the Negro, the compilers have 
listed alphabetically by author, good readable fic- 
tion. The section on minority groups is especially 
fine and, with the suggestions for background 
reading and author index, a very important refer- 
ence tool for all libraries serving adolescent read- 
ers is provided. 


Guide Books About Places 


Even before Gone With The Wind the tired 
business man of the north looked to the region 
below the Mason and Dixon line for the one 
escape from humdrum existence. Ever since, people 
have been trying to discover the South more than 
any other region in the world. The guide book ” 
Prentice-Hall issued has therefore been long over- 
due in spite of the excellent American Guide 
Series. It has done a fairly good job with Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida, a rather unsatisfactory piece 
of work on Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and has omitted two states that have at 
least as much right to be called “South” as West 
Virginia, by leaving out Texas and Arkansas. One 
always checks one’s own city, Nashville, and I 
don’t like its description. In general, the informa- 
tion is sketchy, inclined to cover obvious sights 
and miss the significance of others. But the idea 
is good and a revision may result in an excellent 
guide book to the South. 


South of our own South is a vast region of 
potentially greater interest. A combined dictionary 
and guide™ provides assistance to the traveller or 
student of Latin America. Part 1, is an English- 
Spanish dictionary, part 2, Spanish-English, and 
part 3, a travel guide in both languages. Infor- 
mation about the Pan-American highway, conver- 
sion tables, U.S. officials in Latin-America, cities, 
towns, travel details about each of the political 
divisions stands out. The first edition appeared in 
1935, but I hope increased demand will encourage 
more frequent revision. 

The new edition of Rand McNally’s World 
Atlas, International Edition,” is still the best 
medium-priced atlas buy on the market. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the war maps supplement, 
including a Western hemisphere defense map, 
Europe, Africa, Eastern Asia, but unfortunately no 
South Pacific. In all, there are over 140 colored 
maps, 116 pages of place names, 118 pages of 
descriptive text about countries and states. Special 
astronomical, world, temperature, rainfall, climate 
maps are good. Useful also are time zone maps 
and tables, travel and transportation information, 
and city altitudes. 
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Biography 


The second series“ of 50 biographies of Amer- 
ican Notables prominent during the Hoover and 
first two Roosevelt administrations include many 
headliners and some less sensational but lasting 
personalities, such as Grace Abbott, Martha Berry, 
George Washington Carver and Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. All of the sketches are written by qualified 
biographers, but some are more readable than 
others. Selected references are provided with each 
sketch but there are no reference features such as 
a subject index. Good supplementary contempo- 
rary biographical source. 


Our Government 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Frederick 
J. Haskin; illus. from drawings by Joseph B. 
Himmelheker. N.Y. Harper, ¢.1941. 566p. $3 

Scope: Up-to-date description of Federal Government 

Arranged: Systematically 


From the librarian’s standpoint this sixth edi- 
tion is of inestimable value in untangling the com- 
plications that resulted from recent reorganization 
of Federal agencies. New deal and emergency 
bureaus are described, placed, and related in the 
complex structure of United States government. 
The supplementary charts complement the verbal 
discussions in providing a foundation for under- 
standing such subsequent change as are introduced 
thrice annually by the U.S. Government Manual. 
A desirable reference tool in all libraries. 


Guide to Chemical Literature 


A MANUAL OF THE LITERATURE OF CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Grace Rigby Cameron. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University, c.1940. 77p. 75c 


One encouraging aspect of special reference 
work is the increasing number of bibliographic 
guides appearing in various subject fields. No 
subject gives better evidence of bibliographic in- 
terest than chemistry. Such handbooks as those 
by Crane and Patterson, Soule, and now by the 
librarian of the Chemistry Library in Louisiana 
State University offer much hel th to the li- 
brarian and to the research worker. Under such 
heads as reference books, tables, indexes, periodi- 
cals, patents, government publications, trade liter- 
ature, and dissertations, the author has done an 
excellent job of steering the expert as well as the 
novice through the maze of chemical literature. 
An excellent tool for all libraries that serve chem- 
istry and the related sciences. 


Gardening 


GARDENER’S HANDBOOK; successor to the gar- 
dener; brief indications for the growing of com- 
mon flowers, vegetables and fruits in the garden 
and about the home. By L. H. Bailey. N.Y. 
Macmillan, 1941. 292p. $1.49 

Arranged: Alphabetically 

At this half-price Gardener's Handbook becomes 
a first choice reference book for the small public 
or school library. Its convenient arrangement, un- 
questioned authority, and helpful black and white 
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illustrations are convincing for reference. For 
each entry, technical as well as common name is 
given, family, description, and instruction for cul- 
tivation. Originally issued in 1934 at a higher 
price. 


Catholic Dictionary 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY (The Catholic ency- 
clopedia dictionary) general editor, Donald Att- 
water. N.Y. Macmillan, 1941. 576p $1.98 


Scope: Words, terms, names, phrases of philosophy, 
theology, canon law, liturgy, institutions, and organ- 
ization of the Catholic Churc 


Arranged: Alphabetically 

Nearly 100 contributors, collaborators, and re- 
visers have carefully prepared this encyclopedic 
dictionary for Catholic laymen and fo non- 
Catholic journalists and general inquirers. Biog- 
raphy, except for brief notice of the saints, has 
been omitted. But the entries under terms and 
phrases give an authoritative and dignified ready 
access to questions frequently asked in libraries. 
The list of common ecclesiastical abbreviations 
given at the beginning will be especially appre- 
ciated by reference workers. And the common 
sense use of filing rules and cross references will 
enable the lay reader to use this tool readily. 
Recommended for general reference rooms. 


FUGITIVES 


108, 110 and 111 were answered by several 
readers of this department. Acknowledgments in 
the next issue. 





SELECTED READINGS IN 
RHETORIC AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By LESTER THONSSEN 
1942 342p. $3 


Twenty-three scholars, from Plato to 
Genung, are represented by excerpts 
chosen to bring out the distinguishing 
characteristics of each one’s conception 
of rhetorical theory. Useful for courses 
in Public Speaking, Rhetorical Criticism, 
Rhetorical Theory and the Teaching of 
Speech, and for the light thrown on the 
historical background of speech instruc- 
tion, bringing into sharper relief the prin- 
ciples and techniques discussed in modern 
texts. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





T'S ‘fun to know the little peculiarities that 

make an important man or woman just another 
person on the street, isn’t it? 

That was part of the charm that so many 
readers appreciated when they were first intro- 
duced to CURRENT BIOGRAPHY through last 
year’s yearbook. “Why, it’s like reading a good 
novel that has more than 1000 heroes and hero- 
ines,” one reader exclaimed. 

This same personal touch is still very much 
a part of the new 1941 yearbook which is now 
ready for distribution. After you read the follow- 
ing paragraphs you may find yourself introducing 
all kinds of novel pieces of information into the 
general channels of friendly conversation. Little 
facts like these, taken at random from CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 1941, stay with you and help you 
to see the world as a more heartwarming place: 

Bing Crosby, who wants to write short stories 
some day, frequently sings in his church choir. 

Philip Murray, CIO president, was the son of 
a labor leader in Scotland. 

Eddie Cantor met his wife, Ida, when he was 
14 years old. 

Albert Einstein improvises constantly on the 
piano—but only for himself. 

Clifton Fadiman once jerked 
father’s Brooklyn drug store. 

Emily Post would not consent to write a book 
on etiquette until she was shocked by the recom- 
mendations that other etiquette authors were print- 
ing. 

Joseph Goebbels, reichminister of propaganda, 
is supposed to have spent three days thinking of 
two words for a new poster. 

Van Wyck Brooks, one of New England's 
greatest boosters, was born in New Jersey. 

Alexander Woollcott, a bachelor, is a terrific 
matchmaker who does his best to inveigle friends 
into matrimony. 

Read CURRENT BIOGRAPHY yourself, have 
it handy for reference work, “recreational” read- 
ing, and even, as one school librarian recom- 
mends, for “keeping the study hour students 
happy.” The monthly issues are only $3 a year 
and the yearbook is on the service basis with the 
minimum rate of $4 for all schools, and indi- 
viduals. 


sodas 


in his 


County Book Ready 


The new book on county library work is now 
almost ready for sale. Mildred W. Sandoe’s 
A County Library Primer includes chapters per- 
taining to library service to rural people, financ- 
ing and public relations, the board and staff of 
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mentioned in this issue 


Bostwick, Dr. Arthur E. A LiFE WITH 
MEN AND Books. $3.25 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY monthly issues. $3 
a year for 12 issues. Service basis 
rate for yearbooks 

Johnsen, Julia E. THE CLOSED SHOP. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 15. No. 7) 
$1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E. THE “EIGHT PornTs” 
OF Post-WAR WoORLD REORGANIZA- 
TION. (Reference Shelf Vol. 15. 
No. 5) 90c¢ 

Sandoe, Mildred W. A CouNTy LIBRARY 
PrimER. In final stages 


Summers, R. E. WAGES AND Prices (Ref- 
erence Shelf. Vol. 15. No. 6) $1.25 











a county library, bookmobiles, and branch service 
by mail. 

Written to meet requirements of the growing 
number of librarians all over the country who 
have to face problems of county-wide service, 
A County Library Primer is based on experiences 
of more than fifty Ohio librarians who, within 
the past five years, have been called upon to per- 
form county service. 


In Requiem 


Concerning the recent death of Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, author of A Life With Men And Books, 
Margery Quigley of Montclair Public Library 
writes: 

“Dr. Bostwick was a constant amazement to 
fellow workers because of his eagerness to share 
his honors with his colleagues, and to secure for 
others praise and credit for originality, when 
more often than not the basic idea was his own. 
He was one of those natural born ‘adult educa- 
tors’ who always seemed in simple generous fash- 
ion to be able to interest acquaintances in the 
newest developments in science, music and books, 
and to stimulate them to explore further for 
themselves.” 

One of the most prominent librarians in the 
country, Dr. Bostwick saw his autobiography, 
A Life With Men and Books, ($3.25) published 
in the summer of 1939 and later printed a second 
time, due to the praise of librarians and book 
reviewers alike. 
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A resolution adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the St. Louis Public Library said: “Arthur E. 
Bostwick was Librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library from October 1909 to March 1938, then 
Associate Librarian until his death on February 
13, 1942. Dr. Bostwick fittingly entitled his 
autobiography A Life With Men and Books. His 
was a life with books. He made explorations in 
every field of literature and he shared his joy in 
reading with those about him.” 


A Post-War World 


When will the war end? The Lighthouse has 
no secret information. It only knows that the 
aftermath will bring tremendous problems and 
responsibilities. What political, social and eco- 
nomic reorganization would make for a better 
world ? 


The International Federation of Democracies 
was published in the Reference Shelf ($1.25) 
last April. It contained the then best pro and 
con arguments on the Streit plan and other pro- 
posed super-federations. 

Since then the historic Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting at sea has taken place. The “Eight 
Points” of Post-War World Reorganization, just 
published in the Reference Shelf, is a supple- 
ment to the earlier book emphasizing the reac- 
tions of the best minds to the proposed “Atlantic 
Charter.” 


The Closed Shop 


Should you be compelled to join a union to 
hold your job? Some say “yes,” some say “no.” 
How strong are their cases? The Closed Shop, 
to be published late this month in the Reference 
Shelf, will give you a chance to weigh the evidence 
presented by leading authorities on both sides. 


Wages and Prices 


Can wages and prices be divorced, one con- 
trolled, but not the other? Might not the New 
Yorker label such “the neatest trick of the week?” 
You'll find all the answers as stated by the experts 
in Wages and Prices to be published this month 
in the Reference Shelf. 


A Bargain in Analytics 


In making Wilson Catalog Cards we have been 
printing special sets of analytic cards for books 
requiring more than the usual number of entries. 
We find that we are overstocked with these 
analytics and are now offering them at bargain 
prices. 

Some representative titles are: 

Brenner, R. 


Poets of our time 
cards for 9 analytics 
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Brooks, E. S. 
Historic America 
cards for 31 analytics 


Eastman, F. 
Ten one-act plays 
cards for 20 analytics 
Cerf, B. A., ed. 
Sixteen famous American plays 
cards for 36 analytics 


And of course there are scores of additional 
titles. It is possible that you have on your shelves 
books which you have not analyzed and for which 
Wilson analytics are available. And at these bar- 
gain prices it will pay to replace typed analytics 
with printed cards uniform with the other printed 
cards in your catalog. Sets of analytics have sold 
at prices up to 35 and 40 cents depending on the 
number of cards. But now the price is 5 cents 
for sets of 15 cards or less, and 10 cents for 
sets of 16 cards or more. A postcard request 
from you will bring the entire list of analytics. 


“For Chewing Gum” 


School librarians! If chewing gum is one of 
your stickier problems you may like to know that 
the solution is almost “in the bag”—through the 
courtesy of an original librarian and The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 


“You may be interested in a new use (and a 
very practical one) we are finding for your waxed 
envelopes that enclose your catalog cards,” writes 
a New York state librarian. “Being a school li- 
brary, gum chewing is not encouraged, Sooo, your 
envelopes make grand depositories! Librarian, 
bending low, whispers, ‘For your gum,’ and gets 
immediate and courteous response.” 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Published March 24 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 1941 yearbook. Published 


March 10 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 
Published March 2 
LrprARY LITERATURE. 
P::blished March 23 
VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 
lished March 31 


1941 annual bound volume. 


1941 


annual bound volume. 


1941 annual volume. Pub- 


In Preparation 


Book Review Dicest. 1941 annual bound volume. 
Ready in April. (Notre—the 1941 annual bound volume 
takes the place of the monthly issue for February 1942. 
NO separate issue is published in February) 


CuMULATIVE Book INDEX. 1941 annual bound vol- 
ume. Ready in April 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. April 1941-March 1942 an- 
nual bound volume. Ready late Spring 
Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 








APRIL 1942 


BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


List should be ordered directly from the issuing li- 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 

Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Harold Goldstein, 
chairman. Do not neglect to inform the Committee as to 
whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house for 
information on lists available or in progress. Samples of 
lists, even if not intended for listing in the Forum, are 
desired ; please mark such lists clearly ‘‘not available for 
distribution.”’ 

An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. Unless 
otherwise indicated the lists *e printed. 


HAMMOND, Ind. Public lib 
Books on photography 6p Dec ‘41 3c for 
postage 
Books on sports 6p Oct '41 3c for postage 


New York. Municipal Reference lib 
Health inspector, grade 2; selected bibliog- 
raphy 3p Dec 3 ‘41 20c mimeo 
Stenographer, grade 3; selected bibliography 
5p Dec 30 '41 20c mimeo 


NEWARK Public lib 
Americans all 3p Dec ‘41 no price 
Feeding the family 2p Dec '41 no price 
——/(Education Department) 
America’s schools; Library Letter, vol 6 no 2 
4p Nov ‘41 10c 


The library and the elementary school; Li- 
brary Letter, vol 6 no 1 4p Oct '41 10c 


The national emergency and our schools; Li- 
brary Letter, vol 6 no 3 4p Dec ‘41 10c 


QUEENS BorouGH Public lib 
*Cross-currents; outstanding non-fiction of gen- 
eral interest, 1940-41 4p 1941 114¢ postage 
multi 
*The 52 list; outstanding novels of 1941 4p 
1941 11¢ postage multi 
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BRITISH BOOK NOTES 


The Nazis have not particularized on the books 
which are verboten so far as British prisoners of 
war are concerned. They will turn down “some” 
Wells and “some” Shaw, James Elroy Flecker, 
Fisher's History of Europe, and novels by Mrs. 
Alfred Sedgwick. Maps, of course, are barred 
and so are novels (as well as true tales) of escape. 
Study courses—ranging from plumbing to bee- 
keeping and the classics—are in real demand 
among the Englishmen. & J 8 According to 
Walter Harrap, president of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, books are to be printed on thinner paper, 
which, he believes, will lead to a more adventur- 
ous spirit in publishing. For a publisher now, 
he says, with so restricted an output, can sell 
anything he cares to publish. And the answer to 
“Why not more paper-back books?’ is, he says, 
this: Only a very few firms have the necessary 
machinery for putting on paper backs; and for 
the rest it would mean hand-work. 

Despite wartime restrictions of various kinds, 
British book publishers have issued enough ex- 
amples of good bookmaking during the last year 
to enable the American Institute a Graphic Arts 
to open its usual “Fifty British Books of the 
Year” (because of the method of choice the word 
“The” has been removed from the title of the 
exhibit). Inferior paper and lack of strength in 
bindings have been somewhat compensated for by 
additional attention to typography and design. 








The New 1941 
PHI BETA KAPPA 


Directory 


More than 1700 pages, case bound, 
~ gold stamped cover 


A complete new general catalog of Phi Beta 
Kappa, _ listing all 113,500 members elected 
since 1776, with biogra hical data furnished by 
the 90,000 living members. All members are 
listed alphabetically, for quick and easy refer- 
ence, indicating their Chapter and College, 
Present Occupation, College Degrees, Perma- 
nent Address, Date of Death of Those Deceased. 


$6.00 


PHI BETA KAPPA DIRECTORY 
12 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 














TRY THIS NEW AND EASIER 


VANISHING PATCH 


NO WETTING! NO STICKINESS! NO BUCKLING! 


An entirely new type of transparent mending film for torn 
book pages, drawings, music, maps, etc. anishing Patch 
is perfectly dry—you can it where you want it, with- 
out soiling your fingers. Then, when you've got it where 
you want it, pass the little Electric Patch elder over 
several times—and the torn section is permanently mended. 


VANISHING PATCH KIT Vanishing Patch does not bleed 
with 250 strips of 1” x along the edges . . . does not dis- 
11”. Vanishing Patch,  COlor with age . . 
1 Thermostatically text beneath the Patch 
Controlled Patch Weld- 
er, 1 Felt Rubbing 
Pad $3.75 


WAY TQ MEND TORN PAGES! 





. the printed 
is actually 
more readable than the rest of the 
page. Try it, and be convinced. 





Complete Kit will be 
sent on 10-day trial 
basis, if requested. 
250 Vanishing Patch 
Refills, $2.00 
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Today's Headlines 


Are Being Filmed! 


































AUSTRALIA MACHINE SHOP 
CHINA PRACTICE 


NURSES AND NURSING 


DEFENSE 

EUROPEAN WAR SPIES 

FINLAND U.S. WAR DEPARTMENT 
ARMY 

GRAF SPEE Ave 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS AIR CORPS 


INDIA RUBBER 








16 of more than 1800 subject headings for which 
3457 films are available. 


SEE HISTORY IN THE MAKING! 
WAR — ARMAMENTS — INVENTIONS 


The Educational Film Catalog 


a selected list of the latest and best films for all educational and 
commercial purposes. It lists obtainable films from all sources by 
subjects and describes, evaluates and grades them. Full informa- 
tion is given concerning producers, distributors, terms and all 
necessary details. Quarterly supplements keep the EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILM CATALOG always up to date. 


Introductory Offer 
4 years’ service — only $5.00 as follows 


Foundation Volume (332p.) 1939 


Two year cumulated bound Supplement 1940-1941 published 
January 1942 (214p.) 
Three quarterly supplements for 1942: April, July, October 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York City 


Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


















Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
10 copies, 15¢ per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





and the charm by which she captures the 
neighborhood 


“Some of these slight sketches are deli- 
cately amusing and gay, some gently pathetic. 
The book is a pleasantly sentimental tribute 
to a little girl which should please all ad- 
mirers of little girls, in general or in very 
special and individual cases.” N.Y. Times 


FICTION 


DEUTSCH, BABETTE, 1895- 

Rogue’s legacy; a novel about Francois 
Villon; drawings by Allen Pope. 
Coward-McCann 1942 392p illus $2.75 

A biographical novel about Francois Vil- 
lon, poet and rogue, strange, wild, and ro- 
mantic figure of 15th century Paris 

“Miss Deutsch’s contribution is to make 
us see Villon’s life and his poems as one— 
the life a breathing illustration of the verse 


and the verse an essence wrung from the 
life.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


FIELD, BRADDA, 1904- “The entire construction is dramatic. The 
Bride of glory. . . Greystone 1942 963p dialogue is play dialogue, not novel dia- 
$3 logue . . . the whole affair settles naturally 
“Being the strange story of Emy Lyon, a into scenes and acts.” New Yorker 
blacksmith’s daughter, who married His Brit- This short novel .. . 


STEINBECK, JOHN, 1902- 
Moon is down; a novel. Viking 1942 
188p $2 
A novel about conquerors in an invaded 


country. It tells why free men and women 
cannot be conquered 


is a miraculous 


annic Majesty's envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the court of Naples 
and became Emma, Lady Hamilton, compan- 
ion of royalty and the true friend of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Nelson, K. B., duke of 
Bronte.” Subtitle 

“ “Bride of Glory’ is not a novel to be 
undertaken lightly. It is long and closely 
written, and it requires, and only at times 
compels, the reader's collaboration. But to 
those who are willing to give this it offers 


example of the way a great storyteller can 
clarify in a work of art the overwhelming} 
dominant issue of the time. His aa 
becomes symbolic of much more than it 
describes. It distills a series of very local 
episodes into a kind of universal experi- 
ence. . . The lesson this book carries 
should be known to every American. It 
is one of the best short novels I ever read.” 
John Gunther in Books (N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une) 


a rich tapestry of living at the turn of the 
eighteenth century and the portrait of a SUCKOW, RUTH, 1892- 
woman, who now, as then, is as lovable New Hope. Farrar 1942 342p $2.50 
as she is amazing.” Books (N.Y. Herald ee . : : 
Tribune) The setting of this novel is a small, new, 
and forward-looking Midwestern town at the 
RUNBECK, MARGARET LEE turn of the century. The story covers the 
Our Miss Boo; decorations by Peggy two-year period beginning with the arrival of 





Bacon. Appleton-Century 1942 226p 
illus $2 

This is the story of a little girl four years 
old. Recounts the unfolding of her character 


the new minister and ending with his de- 
parture. The interest centers on two small 
children, Clarence and Delight, through 
whose eyes the reader views the everyday life 
of the community.” Library journal 
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WILKINS, WILLIAM VAUGHAN, 1894- people he knew, and of his adventures in 
: escaping from France with his wife in the 


Seven Temp est. Macmillan 1942 458p second World; war. He talks of books and 


$2.75 writing and fellow craftsmen, of publishers 
This is, in a sense, a sequel to the au- and readers.” Kirkus 

thor's “And so—Victoria.” It covers the “Those who have read Mr. Oppenheim’s 

months in which the young Queen's uncle, books will find here an authentic self- 

Leopold I of Belgium, and her uncle Ernest portrait, in harmony with their expectations, 

of Hanover were pursuing their schemes to and infections.” N.Y. Times 

provide her with a husband. The story is 

chiefly concerned with Seven Tempest and 

the Coburg duchess, Anne Louise 


AMERICAN SCENE 


ADAMS, EUGENE TAYLOR, ed. 
American idea ,;by, E, T. Adams, C. R. 
Wilson, A. H. Garretson ,and others, 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


CHASE, ILKA, 1905- 
Past imperfect. Doubleday 1942 278p $2 








Autobiography of a star of stage, screen, 
and radio, who combines the story of her 
social life and of the people who have inter- 
ested her, with her career in the entertain- 
ment world. 


GRAHAM, FRANK 


Lou Gehrig, a quiet hero. Putnam 1942 
250p illus $2 

The story of Lou Gehrig is the story of 
one who not only was a great ball player 
but, by the very pattern of his life, became 
a symbol of courage and decency and kind- 


ness to millions who were not interested in 
baseball 


HINTON, HAROLD Boaz, 1898- 


Cordell Hull; a biography; with a fore- 
word by Sumner Welles. Doubleday 
1942 337p illus $3 

A full-length biography of the Secretary 
of State. A picture of Hull the man, from 
his childhood and young manhood in the 
Tennessee hills, thru his early career in law 
and politics and his development into Hull 
the statesman 


LOWNDES, Mrs MARIE ADELAIDE (BEL- 


LOC) 1868- 
“I, too, have lived in Arcadia.” Dodd 
1942 318p illus $3 

“A biography of the author's mother, 
Elizabeth Rayner Parkes Belloc. . . Descrip- 
tions of life in France during the days of the 
Commune and illuminative tales of many 
prominent literary and artistic people of that 
day.” Library journal 

““I, Too, Have Lived in Arcadia’ re- 
counts a romance as interesting as a novel, 
re-creates backgrounds alike of idyllic peace 
and barbarian war, and gives present vitality 
to a group of delightfully individualized 
people.” N.Y. Times 


OPPENHEIM, EDWARD PHILLIPS, 1866- 


Pool of memory. Little 1942 341p illus 
$3 

The autobiography of the writer of inter- 
national intrigue stories. “He writes of his 
job in the first world war, of the famous 


. . . Harper 1942 278p $2.50 


Contents: Introduction, by E. T. Adams; 
Historical background of American political 
democracy, by C. R. Wilson; American de- 
mocracy and American government, by A. H. 
Garretson; Democracy in the American econ- 
omy, by T. H. Robinson; Spirit of American 
science, by S. J. French; Spirit of American 
art, by A. Krakusin; Spirit of modern Amer- 
ican literature, by J. B. Hoben; Education in 
American democracy, by G. E. Schlesser; 
Spirit of American religion, by H. B. Jeffer- 
son; Spirit of American philosophy, by E. T. 
Adams; Postscript: on some enemies of de- 
mocracy, by E. T. Adams; Bibliography 


Driccs, HowaARD ROSCOE, 1873- 
Westward America; with reproductions 


of forty water color paintings by W. H. 
Jackson. Trails ed Putnam 1942 312p 
illus $5 


Portrays outstanding events in the west- 
ward march of America. Partial contents: 
On to Santa Fé; Pioneer army post; Sun- 
flower trail; Fort Laramie; Independence 
rock; Blue mountains; Echo canyon; Mor- 
mon pathfinders; Sutter’s fort; Overland 
stage; Cattle trails and cattlemen; Bibliog- 
raphy 

“Here is a Western book for the general 
reader who wants to feel the lift and en- 
thusiasm of America’s sunward migrations. 
It is not a book for the student who is 
hungry for new facts... What the authors 
do give, im a measure unprecedented in 
books of this kind, are the facts of at- 
mosphere and tone derived from personal 
experience.” N.Y. Times 


RAWLINGS, Mrs MARJORIE (KINNAN) 


1896- 


Cross creek; decorations by Edward Shen- 


ton. Scribner 1942 368p illus $2.50 


The story of the remote Florida hamlet 
where the author has lived for a dozen years, 
the country and its people. It is the auto- 
biography of her Florida years, filled with 
narratives of the men and women she has 
known there 
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cal research and maintenance training; Anti- 
aircraft defenses; Civil air defense 
McDONALD, EUGENE F. 1890- 
Youth must fly; gliding and soaring for 
America. Harper 1942 22ip_ illus 


“Mrs. Rawlings’s style, like her mood, is 
always suited to her material; and she 
catches the community of land and people, 
in the strength and mirth and loveliness of 
her book. That wholeness of communica- 
tion, of embodiment, is what gives ‘Cross 


Creek’ its unique character and value: not 
alone its beauty, or compassion, or earthy 
understanding, but the integrated re-crea- 
tion that is the fruit of them all.” N.Y. 
Times 


$2.50 

Partial contents: Youth must fly; Gliders 
for defense; Glider as a military weapon; 
Glider construction and design; Gliders learn 
to soar 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


Morison, SAMUEL ELIOT, 1887- 
Admiral of the ocean sea; a life of 


GARDENS IN WARTIME 


HAYSTEAD, LADD 
Farm for fortune and vice versa; a hand- 


Christopher Columbus; maps by Erwin 
Raisz; drawings by Bertram Greene. 
Little 1942 xx,680p illus maps $3.50 

“An authoritative . . . biography of Co- 
lumbus which is also decidedly original in 
its emphasis on the ability of Columbus as 
seaman and navigator and in the amount of 
space given to tracing the routes of the 
voyages and landings.” Library journal 

“A must book, of course, for all those 
interested in history, as well . . . as for 
all those interested in the sea. The fine 
chapter on ships and sailing, the wealth of 
navigational lore, the interesting discussions 
of all points of seamanship, make it an 
authentic sea book to stand among the very 
few. And the charm and vigor of the 
narrative . . . the obvious joy of the writer 
in the work he is doing, the fine writing 
that runs throughout like a golden thread, 
and the overwhelming erudition which he 
brings to bear on every phase of the ques- 
tion, all contribute to a work that looks 
like the last word on Columbus for a long 
time to come.” Books (N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une) 


ZWEIG, STEFAN, 1881-1942 


Amerigo; a comedy of errors in history; 
tr. by Andrew St James. Viking 1942 
128p illus maps $2 

An “account of a series of incidents that 
caused the name of ‘America,’ from the navi- 
gator Amerigo Vespucci, to be given this 
continent, instead of ‘Columbia.’ There are 
frequent quotations from ancient documents 
and letters cleverly interpreted to give the 
narrative historical support.” Library journal 

Appeared serially in “Blue book” under 


book for city farmers. Putnam 1942 
207p $2 

Partial contents: Is a farm the best invest- 
ment today for a city person; What should I 
pay for a farm; What about soils; What 
kind of farming should I do; Machinery and 
equipment; Tenancy and labor; Finance and 
management 


NIsSSLEY, CHARLES HEBRON 
Home vegetable gardening; with an in- 


troduction by W. H. Martin; illus. by 
Ruth Nissley. Rutgers univ. press 1942 
246p illus $1.50 


The author “discusses equipment, selec- 
tion of location, planning the garden, select- 
ing the seeds, preparing the soil, planting, 
transplanting, cultivating, and even storing 
the vegetables for later use. Diseases, pests, 
and so on, are treated. The last third of the 
book takes up each vegetable, and goes into 
specific details.” Kirkus 


PUTNAM, Mrs JEAN-MARIE (CONSIGNY) 


1911- 


Gardens for victory, by Jean-Marie Put- 


nam and L. C. Cosper; illus. by Lynette 
Arouni. Harcourt 1942 22ip_ illus 
$2.50 

Partial contents: ““V’’ stands for vitamins; 
How to plan; Planting and maintenance; 
Vegetables without soil; Kinder gardens and 
junior gardenets; Keeping, storing and cook- 
ing 





THE HOME BATTLE LINE 


BANNING, MRS MARGARET (CULKIN) 


the title: Mystery of America’s godfather 


1891- 
FOR THE AIR MINDED Women for defense. Duell 1942 243p 
LEYSON, BuRR WATKINS, 1898- $2.50 


Wings of defense; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Dutton 1942 210p illus $2.50 
Contents: Fighters; Bombers; Naval air- 
craft and their functions; Bombing; Para- 
troops; Airplane engine and propeller; Air- 
craft manufacture; Pilot training; Aeronauti- 


Contents: Women’s stake in the national 
defense; What women did last time; After 
the last war—1917-1941; Women in the 
immediate situation; Clearing house for civ- 
ilian defense; Elsewhere women are at work; 
The common defense 
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BANNING, Mrs M. C.—Continued 


“Mrs. Banning knows her country- 
women, knows how to write about and to 
them. This book should be read by women 
of every interest and circumstance, all over 
America.” N.Y. Times 


CHILDS, MARQUIS WILLIAM, 1903- 
This is your war. Little 1942 200p $1.50 


The author “tells us what war will be 
like on the home front, in the kitchen, on 
the roads, in town and country, for old and 
young and middie aged... He discusses 
the probable curve of the tax burden—and 
how to prepare for it. He discusses jobs for 
everyone, not only in defense . . . but in 
existing agencies that will be increasingly 
necessary.” Kirkus 


Dupuy, RICHARD ERNEST, 1887- 
Civilian defense of the United States, by 


R. E. Dupuy and Hodding Carter. 
Farrar 1942 296p $2.50 


Partial contehts: It’s a civilian’s war; Or- 
ganization for defense; Air raid setup; Shel- 


ters; If they use gas; Fire ting; Evacua- 
tion; Women in defense; ense health and 
welfare; Food wins wars; Propaganda; 


Morale; Bibliography 

“Some of the things these authors have 
to tell us are the reverse of cheerful. But 
it is precisely in meeting what is the reverse 
of cheerful that we prove our real morale. 
And this is a useful book with which to 
forearm our minds and our preparations.” 
N.Y. Times 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


EwEN, Davin, 1907- 


Music comes to America. 


Crowell 1942 
319p illus $3 

The author traces the musical growth of 
America. He “tells of America’s musical 
pioneers, of opera in America, of how Amer- 
ican music fared during the first World War 
and after, and of America’s final develop- 
ment into the musical center of the world. 
(Bibliography,"" Huntting 


HUGHES, LANGSTON, 1902- 
Shakespeare in Harlem; with drawings by 


E. M. Kauffer. Knopf 1942 124p illus 
$2.50 

A book of light verse grouped under the 
following headings: Seven moments of love; 
Declarations; Blues for men; Death in Har- 
lem; Mammy songs; Ballads; Blues for 
ladies; Lenox avenue 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN BUTLER, 1869- 
My remarkable uncle, and other sketches. 


Dodd 1942 313p $2.50 

Thirty humorous sketches divided under 
the following headings: Some memories; Lit- 
erary studies; Sporting section; Studies in 


READERS’ CHOICE 


humour; Memories of Christmas; Goodwill 
s 

“Here again, as in so many of his other 
books, is the evidence of a first-rate mind 
at work, a mind that is gay, luminous, and 
at the same time somber.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


BEEBE, WILLIAM, 1877- 
Book of bays. Harcourt 1942 302p illus 


map $3.50 

This Eastern Pacific expedition, 1937-38, 
of the New York zoological society extends 
the explorations begun in “Zaca venture” to 
Southern Californian, Mexican and Costa 
Rican coastal waters 

“Mr. Beebe has a literary manner un- 
mistakably his own and probably no other 
contemporary writer about nature equals 
him as an interpreter to the layman, not so 
much of scientific fact, as of the feel of 
scientific investigation when conducted by a 


man of imagination and sensibility." Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
BLIVEN, BRUCE, 1889- 
Men who make the future. Duell 1942 


325p $3 

Partial contents: Scientists look at our 
world; Glance at tomorrow; Hormones, en- 
zymes and vitamins; Benzene rings and the 
riddle of life; Exit, the common cold; New 
miracles of atomic research; Scientists in uni- 
form; Science and civilization 


WENSTROM, WILLLIAM HOLMEs, 1898- 
Weather and the ocean of air; illus. with 


photographs by the author and others 
and with sketches by R. W. Tritt. 
Houghton 1942 484p illus maps $4.50 

Partial contents: Air ocean above us; 
Weather instruments; Fogs and clouds and 
showers; Weather reports, maps, and charts; 
Foretelling the weather; On the water— 
mariners’ weather; In the air—aviators’ 
weather 

“In these days when forecasts are mili- 
tary secrets, the work of the weather 
amateur takes on a new importance. . 
The present volume, which is addressed 
primarily .to the weather amateur, is thus 
of even more importance than it would have 


been a few months ago.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) : 
PACIFIC AREA 


Byas, HUGH 
Japanese enemy; his 


power and his vul- 
nerability. Knopf 1942 107p $1.25 

Contents: War calculations; Japanese 
mind and plan; Immensities; Who runs 
Japan; How strong is Japan; How we can 
defeat Japan 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


The author “has set about telling us a 
great deal we should know, particularly 
about the Japanese mind.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


FERGUSSON, ERNA, 1888- 
Our Hawaii. Knopf 1942 304p illus 
maps $3.50 
“The author records her personal impres- 
sions of Hawaii through visits to the places 
usually seen by tourists and more impres- 
sively through visits to homes representative 
of Island life . . . Historical background, 
stories of native customs, folklore, and brief 
considerations of social, economic, and racial 
questions are interwoven with the reportorial 
account.” Library journal 
“Miss Fergusson’s outstanding attributes 
are her knack of getting to know individuals 
and groups, inside and out, and her crafts- 
manship in limning them on paper. Her 
characters come to life because she writes 
of them as they really exist. This skill, 
combined with genuine literary artistry, make 
‘Our Hawaii’ scintillating and worthwhile 
reading.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


RANDAU, CARL 
Setting sun of Japan ,by, Carl Randau 
and Leane Zugsmith. Random house 
1942 342p maps $3 
In 1941 two correspondents of a New 
York newspaper visited Japan, Indo-China, 
Singapore, the Thai-Malayan border, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Australia, and New 
Zealand. They learned how people live under 
Japanese Fascism or under the fear of 
Japanese Fascism 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


BOWMAN, HENRY ADELBERT 
Marriage for moderns. McGraw 1942 
493p (Whittlesey house publications) 
$3.75 
The author discusses the reasons for mar- 
riage, the use of money and leisure time, 
maffiage versus a career, combining marriage 
with a career, need for family life, facts 
about reproduction, divorce and its problems. 
Bibliographical footnotes and Selected refer- 
ences for further reading 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, NEW 
YORK 
Good housekeeping cook book. Farrar 
1942 947p illus $2.50 
Not only a collection of recipes but also a 
ide to meal-planning, shopping, budgeting, 
itchen utensils, etc. 
WASHBURN, RUTH WENDELL, 1890- 
Children have their reasons; with an in- 
troduction by D. C. Fisher. Appleton- 
Century 1942 257p illus $2 
“This book was written to emphasize and 
reémphasize the fact that it is insight, not 
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formulas or technics or ready-made methods, 
that makes for the successful training of chil- 
dren. .. Here are. reviewed those general 
principles governing every-day behavior which 
came up for discussion time and again with 
the ree of hundreds of children.”’ Fore- 
wor 


RADIO PLAYS 


CORWIN, NORMAN LEWwiIs, 1910- 
Thirteen by Corwin, radio dramas; with 
a preface by Carl Van Doren. Holt 
1942 338p $2.75 


Contents: Odyssey of Runyon Jones; 
Radio primer; They fly through the air with 
the greatest of ease; Plot to overthrow Christ- 
mas; Daybreak; Old salt; Soliloquy to bal- 
ance the budget; Ann Rutledge; Seems radio 
is here to stay; To Tim at twenty; My client 
Curley; Appointment; Oracle of Philadelphi 


OBOLER, ARCH, 1907- 

This freedom; thirteen new radio plays; 
with a foreword by R. J. Landry and 
notes on acting and production by Arch 
Oboler. Random house 1942 xxv,239p 
$2 


Contents: Suffer little children; Special to 
Hollywood; Sole survivors; And Adam 
begot; Dark world; Genghis Khan; The 
word; Women stayed at home; An American 
is born; Immortal gentleman; These are your 
brothers; Point of a gun; This precious free- 
dom; Glossary of radio terms 


WAR—THE WHY AND 
THE HOW 


FISCHER, LOuIs, 1896- 
Dawn of victory. Duell 1942 270p $2.75 


A general survey and appraisal of the 
world situation, the strength and mistakes of 
the warring powers, and a guess as to the 
future. Contents: New York to London; 
British people; Fighter pilots; London speak- 
ing; Churchill and the British government; 
Whither England; What will Russia do; 
America’s new role in world affairs; Strategy 
of victory; Shape of the peace to come 


KERNAN, WILLIAM FERGUS, 1892- 
Defense will not win the war. Little 1942 
193p $1.50 


Contents: Defense myth; Staff complex; 
Mahan was wrong; Continental warfare and 
geopolitics; Search for a frontier; Fable for 
realists; Lesson of Manila and Singapore; 
Reversal of history; Restoration of strategy; 
L’envoi: on the dangers of warfare by com- 
mittee 
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FOR INTERMEDIATES 


GOVAN, Mrs CHRISTINE (NOBLE) 1898- 
Carolina caravan; illus. Helen Blair. 
Houghton 1942 224p illus $2 


LaIRD, STEPHEN 
Conversation in London between Stephen 
Laird and Walter Graebner. Morrow 
1942 120p $1.50 
“War's effects, morale, politics, and 


people in England and Germany are described 
as a ‘Time’ representative in London meets 
one from Berlin and each tells what he has 
seen. Question and answer form.” Booklist 


Story about a “family of orphans who are 
running away from the threat of separation. 
The chance has come to spend the summer 
on an island ,off the Carolina coast, and 
there they find a new pattern for living.” 
Kirkus 


LEE, DWIGHT ERWIN, 1898- 


Ten years; the world on the way to war, SALTEM, PULAR, 1860- 


Good comrades; tr. by P. R. Milton; illus. 


1930-1940. Houghton 1942 443p $3.75 


Presents “both a factual survey and an 
interpretation of European international af- 
fairs in the decade of the thirties in order to 
make as clear as is possible at this time 
(1941) the more immediate causes and the 
character of the war that began in 1939.” 
Preface 


WITNESSES OF WAR 


by Bob Kuhn. Bobbs 1942 $2.50 

Contents: Snow-white rabbit; Brother ant; 
Kitten from the lake; Of cats, people and 
dogs; Our friend Tasso; His master’s ways; 
Brown Liesl; My falcon; Pet shop; Prison- 
ers; Rebels; Lady; Landscape in the spring; 
Snipe hunt; Great bustard; Mountain drama; 
Tirroo; Stalking at dawn; Mako, the little 
bear; Voices of the forest 


FOR THE GRADES 


HUNT, MABEL LEIGH, 1892- 


CALDWELL, ERSKINE, 1903- Peter Piper’s pickled peppers; illus. by 


All-out on the road to Smolensk. Duell 





1942 230p $2.50 


An eye-witness story of the Soviet Union 
today. Discusses blackouts in Moscow, the 
legendary People’s army, the fighting pilots 
of the Red air force, General Mud, the 
battlefields, the bombing and tanks, and the 
prisoners of war, the heroes, the war-time 
jokes, the food, the will to victory, etc. 


LASKIER, FRANK 


My name is Frank. Norton 1942 96p $1 


“The dramatic, unrehearsed radio talks of 
an ordinary merchant seaman describing his 
wartime experiences.” Huntting 


SAINT ExupERy, ANTOINE DE, 1900- 


Flight to Arras; tr. from the French by 
Lewis Galantiére; illus. by Bernard 
Lamotte. Reynal 1942 255p illus $2.75 


The author describes a single evening's 
aerial action in May, 1940 made by himself 
and two companions. “He tells us the 
thoughts of these three who never expected 
to return alive from the waving swords of 
German searchlights and the fiery thickets of 
tracer bullets that sprouted like golden stalks 
of wheat. The instinct of the artist tries 
always to impose order and meaning, even on 
wreckage and despair.” Book-of-the-month 
club news 


Katherine Milhous. Stokes 1942 6lp 
illus $1 

“I have attempted, in the following pages, 
to report to you what happened to the pickled 
peppers that Peter Piper picked. And just as 
Billy Button’s story bristled with B's, so you 
will find that of Peter Piper siinply popping 
with P’s.” The author 


MARSHAK, IL’IA I[AKOVLEVICH, 1895- 
How man became a giant, by M. Ilin 


rpseud, and E. Segal; tr. by Beatrice 
Kinkead; illus. by A. Komarov and 
E. A. Furman. Lippincott 1942 270p 
illus $2 

“The story of the evolution of man... 
from our first common ancestors with the 
apes, to the upright stance, the acquisition of 
tools, the development of language, dwell- 
ings, domestication of animals, customs, arts, 
religion.” Kirkus 


SIMON, Mrs CHARLIE May (HOoGUE) 


1897- 


Lonnie’s Landing; illus. by Howard 


Simon. Dutton 1942 175p illus $2 

“Cheated by an unscrupulous speculator 
who sold them lots in a nonexistant town, 
Lonnie and Grandpa settle down to make a 
home in the lonely forest. . . ,A; story of 
pioneering in the Tennessee wilderness.” 
Booklist 
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ce IBRARIES from Ancient 

to Modern Times’—23 

pages in length, is one 
of the most important new ar- 
ticles in the 1942 edition of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Because Compton publishers wished to 
make the article available to librarians in 
the United States and Canada, it has been 
published in attractive pamphlet form. 
Single copies will be sent free to any 
librarian who makes request to our Library 
Service Division. Extra copies may be 
obtained at ten cents each, and the reprint 
will be supplied in quantities of more than 
25 copies for five cents each. 


“Libraries from Ancient to Modern 
Times,” like many Compton articles, was 
not written by any one person but by a 
number of specialists. Among the con- 
tributors were Malcolm G. Wyer, Anne 
Carroll Moore, Helen M. Clark, Edgar S. 
Robinson, and Leora J. Lewis. The ma- 
terial is woven together in a continuous 
story. Sections such as training for libra- 
rianship, county and regional libraries, 
children’s and school work are clearly in- 
dicated by headings and index entries so 
that material on any phase of the subject 
may be found quickly. 


* * 7K 


2 ee important tools in library book 


selection are the new edition of The 
Children’s Catalog, published by 
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H. W. Wilson Company, and A 
Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools, compiled by a joint com- 
mittee of the American Library 
Association, National Education 
Association, and National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (Jessie Boyd, 
Chairman), and published by the Ameti- 
can Library Association. 


Each list limits its recommendations of 
encyclopedias to those few which are gen- 
erally accepted by librarians. The anno- 
tation for Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
from each work follows: 


From The Children’s Catalog— 


First published in 1922, this is one of the 
two standard encyclopedias for children and 
young people. It is revised at each printing to 
keep it up to date, to add new articles of cur- 
rent interest, and to expand older material where 
needed. 


The arrangement is alphabetical, with many 
broad general articles in which closely related 
topics are treated together. . . Completely re- 
vised and reset, the ‘Fact-Index” gives exact 
page references to small topics, gathers maierial 
together under broad headings, includes much 
factual information, indexes pictures. . . . 


From A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools— 


“A wide range of content, carefully written 
articles showing an understanding of curricular 
needs, excellent bibliographies, maps, picto- 
graphs, and colored plates characterize this en- 
cyclopedia for young people. Kept up to date 
by policy of continuous revision. 


1s 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ARK TWAIN, it appears, is not the only 

literary gentleman who has refused to be 
disposed of before his time. Gelett Burgess re- 
cently scored the New York Times for calling him 
“the late Gelett Burgess." “Mr. Editor,” he said, 
“I am almost never late, even to dinner... In 
fact, I am an inveterately early bird, except when 
it is time to get up in the morning. . . I feel 
confident that the author [of the article} was in- 
dulging in no phobia or wish fulfillment. Only, 
my friends ought to know... .” 3% #% J Wil- 
liam Saroyan has just finished his first film ven- 
ture, “The Corner Store,” the outlines of which 
were drawn from his short story, “A Number of 
the Poor.” 3% J J Malcolm Cowley has resigned 
from the OFF's writing staff because of a ‘desire 
that the war-time work ... should not be im- 
peded. .. .” Mr. Cowley stated that since the 
middle of January he has been subject to a cam- 
paign of abuse. “I learned things about myself,” 
he explained, “that nobody had ever known, and 
least of all myself.” 


Walter B. Pitkin has proposed a plan for the 
ending of tax-exempt securities. “If the poor,’ 
asks Mr. Pitkin, “are going to be taxed for the 
bare necessities of life, why not tax the rich 
people for the privilege of tax dodging through 
these securities?” J J J Alexander Woollcott 
has been suffering from a heart ailment, but now 
appears to be well on the mend. & J% J Pearl 
Buck has appealed to American Negroes for sup- 
port in the war effort. She condemned the senti- 
ment that “it might be as well if Japan should 
win this war so that the white man would be 
forced out of the lands of the colored people.” 
For if the democratic peoples win, she said, there 
will be “a chance to work out true democracy. 
If the democratic peoples lose, there will be no 
further chance for a long time even to try any- 
thing like freedom.” 

The two-year mystery surrounding the author- 
ship of Escape is written off. “Ethel Vance” is 
not Erika Mann, Dorothy Thompson, Rebecca 
West—or any of the others popularly proposed— 
but Grace Zaring Stone. She used the pen name, 
it appears, to protect her daughter, Eleanor, who 
was “at the time” married to the Hungarian Baron 
Perényi. She chose the name “Ethel Vance’ be- 
cause “it sounds like a name you were born with 
and can't get rid of.” & & Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, who is rounding out his sixtieth 
year with Columbia University (his forty-first as 
president) was asked by an interviewer if he con- 
templated, even remotely, the prospect of resign- 
ing. “Not until I die,” said he, “. . . If I did 
resign I would die right off.” % % 3 George 
Sylvester Vierick read a 1,000-word statement to 
the court before the announcement of his sentence 
(two to six years in jail and $1,500 fine). “I am 
passionately devoted to the United States,” he said, 
“and all that she stands for and she is the only 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


country to whom I owe allegiance. . ."’ He could 
never, he said, deny his German blood, and like 
Luther he must say: “Here I stand—lI can do no 
other.” 

Tapiola, a seven-year-old Yorkshire terrier who 
was born in England under the name of Harringay 
Promise and who became the hero of two of Rob- 
ert Nathan's books, died late in March. #& J % 
And about four of the famous dogs remaining on 
the estate of the late Albert Payson Terhune may, 
it is reported, be offered for sale. This does not, 
however, include two eminently choice ones 
Chips and King Cole. 


Hollywood is probably responsible for the im 
pression among ‘“‘outsiders” that California belongs 
to the moderns and the ultra-moderns. But Miriam 
Allen deFord (They Were San Franciscans) wisely 
reminds us that “one need only scratch the Rotary 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce to find be- 
neath their skin the heady, high-handed, open- 
hearted, and just a bit tipsy San Francisco of the 
'49-ers. . . .” 


From Other Parts 


According to Krishnala] Shridharani, Indian au 
thor, the greatest stroke that the United States can 
achieve in Asia is to convince the Asiatics that she 
will fight “for freedom and free men, not for 
democracy at home and imperialism abroad.’ 
& S& SS The Ukrainian writer, Alexander Kor 
neichuk, asserts that Hitler had removed 400,000 
peasants from the Ukraine to Germany for forced 
labor. The remaining peasants, he states, are wait- 
ing not for spring planting, but for the approach 
of the Red Army and their own liberation 
J J 3 Among the 620 Danes in a concentra- 
tion camp twenty-two miles from Copenhagen, are 
leading Danish radical writers, including Martin 
Anderson Nexoe, and Berje Grunbaum, well- 
known authority on economic subjects. 


The Fourth Estate and the 
Fifth Column 


The President has ordered the suspension of the 
pro-Nazi Catholic weekly, Epoca, published in 
Costa Rica and held to be an organ of the Nazis, 
Fascists and Falangists. % J J Bruce Minton 
wrote an article, in the February 24 issue of the 
New Masses, called “Appeasers Who's Who.” 
And James H. R. Cromwell, former minister to 
Canada, has filed suit for $1,000,000 damages in 
Federal Court. Mr. Cromwell's complaint states 
that he was called an appeaser, an associate of the 
fifth columnists, a Munichman and a slanderer of 
President Roosevelt. & J 


(Continued on page 692) 
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A British Bookish-Library Magazine 


This magazine earnestly calls for the 
support of every librarian in English- 
speaking lands. We still claim the best 
paid subscription list of any magazine 
of our kind published in Western Eu- 
rope, though the tide of war has swept 
away an enormous number of former 
subscribers in countries now dominated 
by German armies. Though battle is 
on our shores, we carry on in a spirit of 
high confidence. 


Annual subscription $2.00 post free 
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3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. |. 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Pearl Buck, Dragon Seed .............+.+ 190 1. Joseph E. Davies, Mission to Moscow .... 217 
2. Marguerite Steen, The Sun is My Undoing . 181 2. John Gunther, Inside Latin America ...... 129 
3. Mary Ellen Chase, Windswept ............ 155 3. William L. Shirer, Berlin Diary .......... 106 
4. A. J. Cronin, The Keys of the Kingdom .. 154 4. Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Flight to Arras . 101 
5. Daphne Du Maurier, Frenchman's Creek .. 111 5 Homer Lea, The Valor of Ignorance ...... 76 
6. pes ~ pg ey _— é gy Se 91 6. Pierre Van Paassen, That Day Alone ...... 65 
Ls "Valle amendien sea titres wel hand 68 7. Louis Adamic, Two Way Passage ........ 65 
8. Heaney Bellasnann, King’s Row’ 2222222002. 68 8 Helen Clapesattle, The Doctors Mayo .... 49 

9. Upton Sinclair, Dragon’s Teeth ........... 45 9. Homer Lea, The Day of the Saxon ...... 43 

10. Edna Ferber, Saratoga Trunk .............. 43 10. William A. Percy, Lanterms on the Levee .. 37 

COMMENT: Dragon Seed climbs into first place on the fiction list; The Moon is Down breaks into the list 
in sixth place. The Day of the Saxon, and The Valor of Ignorance, reprints of titles which have been 
out of print for fifteen and twenty years respectively, take positions among the non-fiction favorites. 
Flight to Arras is another new title on the non-fiction list. 

CHILDREN’S Books: Favorites for the month are: Little Town on the Prairie, Laura 1. Wilder; An American 
A.B.C., Maud and Miska Petersham; Lassie Come Home, Eric Knight; Tag-Alomg Tooloo, Frances 
Sayers; Parasols is for Ladies; Elizabeth Ritter. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 

Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York 

City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, and Toronto. 
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Despite the fact that Poland may be totally oc- 
cupied by the Germans, the Poles are still printing 
more than 100 underground newspapers, which 
reach more than 3,000,000 Polish patriots. Many 
of them are letter-size dailies printed in the forest 
of the Warthegau and in farms and cellars around 
Warsaw, Cracow, and Lodz. By means of the 
radio, the long-range bomber, and the parachute, 
the exiled government in London has been able to 
combat German propaganda among the Polish 
people. 3% J 3 Count Carlo Sforza, former For- 
eigner Minister of Italy and Ambassador to the 
United States, who resigned his post when Mus- 
solini rose to power, is publishing in New York 
an anti-Fascist weekly, Nazioni Unite (United 
Nations). 


Diep: 


MARCH 7. Tony Sarg, designer of books, pup- 
peteer, and one of the first creators of animated 
cartoons; in New York City; following an emer- 
gency appendectomy ; fifty-nine. 


MARCH 11. J. Fred Essary, newspaper man and 
chief Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun for almost thirty years; in Washington: of 
coronary thrombosis; sixty. 


MARCH 15. Rachel Field, well known novelist, 
wife of Arthur S. Pederson; in California; forty- 
seven. Rachel Field was born in New York City, 
and spent her childhood in New England. Her 
first book The Pointed People (1924) was self- 
illustrated. In 1930 she became the first woman 
to receive the Newbery Medal (for Hitty: Her 
First Hundred Years). Her All This and Heaven 
Too was a best-seller; and her last book And Now 
Tomorrow will be published in May. 


MARCH 16. Edward Waterman Townsend, author 
of the Chimmie Fadden stories popularizing the 
Bowery dialect; in New York City; following an 
illness of several years; eighty-seven. 


MARCH 20. Charles A. Taylor, once highly popu- 
lar theatrical producer and playwright and di- 
vorced husband of Laurette Taylor, the actress; in 
Glendale, Calif.; seventy-eight. 


MARCH 23. Victor Margueritte, French novelist 
whose book La Gargonne created a national sen- 
sation twenty-four years ago and led to his expul- 
sion from the Legion of Honor; at Monestier, 
near Vichy, France; seventy-two. 


MARCH 26, James A. Mills, veteran Associated 
Press foreign staff writer; in Foster Memorial 
Hospital; of a stroke; fifty-eight. Mills’ interviews 
with royalty and other world-prominent figures 
were remarkable for their revelations; and during 
the salt rebellion in India (1930) Mills spent a 
number of months with Mahatma Ghandi. 


MARCH 26. J. Harry Benrimo, a colorful figure 
in the theatrical world as actor, playwright and 
stage director for more than thirty years; New 
York City; sixty-seven. Benrimo was co-author, 
with George C. Hazelton, Jr., of the now classic 
play The Yellow Jacket; and with Harrison 
Rhodes he wrote The Willow Tree. 


MARCH 26. Carolyn Wells, writer of mystery sto 
ries, juveniles, and nonsense verse; in New York 
City. She was born in Rahway, New Jersey (but 
never disclosed the date); and lived there until 
1918, the year of her marriage to Hadwin Hough- 
ton. When she totaled up her book publications 
in 1937, she found them to be 170, and before her 
death they ran to a higher figure, more than 70 of 
which were mystery stories. 
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For workmanship of 
highest quality may we 
suggest you have library 
books and periodicals 
bound by Wagenvoord 
& Company. We are 
fully equipped to give a 
complete bindery serv- 
ice. Your every order 
will receive prompt and 


expert attention. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 











One Night 
Stand 


MARGARET PARSONS 
$1.00 


Five plays with modern setting for 
young people in the teens and twen- 
ties. Complete with hints for staging, 
simple and inexpensive to produce and 
delightfully entertaining, these plays 
will have a long run in boys’, girls’ 
and coed dramatic groups. 


“The plays in this collection fit into the 
American tradition of wholesome entertain- 


ment.”’ 
CLINTON W. PARKER 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences 
One Night Stand Quints 


Memoirs in the Making 
Mystery at Hallowe'en 
A Modern Thanksgiving 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Books from the 
Rocky Mts. 


Ph Rg 


The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd. have made a spe- 
cialty of documented 
and authentic books on 
American Frontier and 
Indian life. Here are a 


pdb few which every library 
needs. 


BILLY KING'S TOMBSTONE 
As told to C. L. Sonnichsen 

From Billy King, veteran barkeeper, comes 
this roistering saga of the gamblers, dance-hall 
irls, cowboys, and gunmen who played their 
mediate roles in the best and worst days of 
Tombstone, Arizona. Illus. $3.00 


THE BANNOCK INDIAN WAR 
OF 1878 


By George F. Brimlow 

“*Valuable addition to the library of Western 
lore and history."’"—Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 
$2.50 


HENRY MOORE TELLER 
Defender of the West 


By Elmer Ellis 


““Mr. Ellis has performed a valuable service 
in rescuing from undeserved oblivion one of 
the few politicos of this generation who still 
command our respect. is biography is in 
every respect admirable.’’"—N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une Books. Illus. $5.00 


WAR CHIEF JOSEPH 

By Helen A. Howard and Dan McGrath 
The tragic and dramatic story of Chief Joseph 
and a comprehensive account of the Nez Perce 
War supported by documentary evidence from 
the reports of the Secretary 6f War, as well as 
Indian testimony. Illus. $3.50 


RING-TAILED ROARERS 

By V. L. O. Chittick 

“This is certainly the most interesting selec 
tion of tall tales ever made. The book is his 
tory, but it is also fun.’’—Carl Van Doren. 
Illus. $3.50 


YELLOW WOLF 


By Lucullus V. McWhorter 






“A vivid picture . . . historical material of 
interest to all students of Indian affairs and 
western development.’"—N.Y. Times Book 


Review. Illus. $3.50 


INDIAN OASIS 

As told to Cecil Dryden by Janette Woodruff 
Refreshing and personal glimpses into the life 
of the Indian reservation where Janette Wood- 
ruff performed faithful service for over twenty- 
nine years. Illus. 


$3.00 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. in ny 


Caldwell, Idaho 


Complete Catalogue and 
Library Lists on request. 
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Arthur Mecker, Jr. 


RTHUR MEEKER was born in Chicago, 

November 3, 1902, the son of Arthur and 
Grace (Murray) Meeker, members of a long estab- 
lished and highly prosperous family, the first of 
whom had come there by canal boat and lake 
steamer in 1845. ‘No Meeker,” says one who is 
both friend and critic, “had ever written anything 
but a lusty check.” Whatever, therefore, lay be- 
tween young Meeker and a literary career had 
little to do with the wolf at the door. It was 
largely a matter of how to break family tradition 
in painless manner. 

It appears that Meeker knew just what he 
wanted to do with his life at the age of seven 
He began writing then—poems, plays, and short 
stories—and has never stopped since. At nine he 
did a life of Queen Elizabeth and before he was 
eighteen he had finished three novels. Except for 
a “certain amount of enforced inactivity” (for 
health reasons) his childhood approached ‘‘the 
ideal’ —winters in Chicago and southern Califor- 
nia and summers on a large dairy farm near Lake 
Forest. At the Chicago Latin School he got a 
sound “old-fashioned classical foundation.” And 
after a glamorous summer in Paris he returned to 
enter Princeton, at eighteen. His two years. there 
were, by and large, idle ones. But he managed to 
do an enormous amount of reading-for-pleasure 
and wrote a one-act play (“Hardy Perennials’’) 
which was not only his first money-maker, but the 
justification for his transfer to Harvard and Pro- 
fessor Baker's famous “English 47." He took four 
courses, all in the drama. He was the youngest in 
the group—possibly the only undergraduate mem- 
ber—and had, naturally, ‘‘a wonderful time.” 

In 1925 he spent four months as press agent 
for the Community Arts Association of Santa Bar- 
bara (California), and wrote music and drama 
criticism. When he returned to Chicago in the 
spring he became a cub reporter on the Herald & 
Examiner, covering fires and funerals, horse shows 
and dog shows, chiropodists’ conventions, police 
courts and morals courts, and interviewing film 
stars. He resigned in 1926 to go to Europe. From 
that time until the outbreak of the present war he 
has spent winters in Chicago and summers roam- 
ing over Europe, first as free-lance journalist and 
later as novelist. One of his choicest retreats was 
a Swiss chalet on top the Burgenstock near Lu- 
cerne. He got back to the United States via Italy 
in October 1939 and bought a small farm forty 
miles west of Chicago. “If the world rights itself 
in time,” he says, “I shall certainly go back .. . 
to spend my middle and later years.” 

He is president of the Society of Midland Au- 
thors and was co-founder of the Chicago chapter 
of the P.E.N. Club. He has never married. 

Meeker says, of his newspaper days: “I learned 
nothing in a literasy way . . . but I learned a lot 
as a human being.”” All this brought him out of 
a certain aloofness and forced him to make his 
way with people whom he'd “never even heard of 





ARTHUR MEEKER, JR. 


before.”” His first two novels, American Beaut) 
(1929) and Strange Capers (1931), were studies 
of American ex-patriates in Europe, the kind be 
longing to the fabled twenties. His third and 
fourth, Vestal Virgin and Sacrifice, are laid in the 
Victorian era and owe most of their substance to 
his own fondness for music. His fifth, The Ivor) 
Mischief (borrowing its title from Theocritus) de 
votes itself to a fictional interpretation of the 
minutest details of life in seventeenth 
France. Into it, he says, went half a lifetime of 
research. At the moment he is contemplating 
novel of Chicago in the 1850's, based in part on 
the life of his great-grandfather. 


When the American Guardian, a newspapet 
with pacifist-Socialist sympathies and a circula 
tion of 40,000, published for twenty-five years by 
Oscar Ameringer, came out for full cooperation 
with this country’s entrance into the war, the 
protests of subscribers were so vigorous that the 
paper was obliged to announce, a little less than 
two weeks later, suspension of publication 
& & S The anti-Semitic Roll Call, published 
in Noblesville, Indiana, by William D. Pelley, 
has been indefinitely suspended. % J 2% Rich 
ard J. Walsh, editor of Asia Magazine, announced 
the appointment of the following contributing 
editors: Lin Yutang, Eliot Janeway, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Gertrude Emerson Sen, Vincent Sheean, 
and Pearl Buck. The name of a liberal Japanese, 
now living in Tokyo, whose friendship for Ameri 
cans and Chinese is well known, was “regret 
fully removed.” 
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The Nation’s Leading Critics Recommend: 


1 a AM AMERICAN BOLIVAR 
EMIL LUDWIG 








Witttam LYON PHELPS 
$1.50 


THE AMERICAN PRIMER 


By DORSHA HAYES 


“This book,’’ says Sterlin North, 
‘tcould change the world. .. If I were 


including Dr. Thomas Mann, Dr. 
Albert Einstein, Igor Sikorsky, 
Louis Adamic, William Knudsen, 
. «+ @ vast storehouse of enter- 
tainment and instruction.” 
‘THe Sarurpay Review or LITERATURE 


Elissa Landi, Senator Robert F. 

Wagner and others. 
“Few books are better suited than 
this one to help Americans to 


Edited by Robert Spiers Benjamin 
“Valuable and inspiring."’ 

understand Latin Americans.” 
TIME MaGaZiIne 


a millionaire I would give tens of thou- “Fascinating reading . . . bys remark- 
sands of copies of this book to Americans able portrait ... very timely. 
one = smuggle a shipload into Axis- THe Liprary JouRNAI 
ridden Europe.’ 

$1.50 362 pp. $3.50 
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Jerome Weidman 


EROME WEIDMAN was born in New York's 

Lower East Side, April 14, 1913, the son of 
Jewish parents, Joseph and Anne Falkovitz Weid- 
man. He was sent to public schools, and found 
his classmates then ‘a pretty decent bunch.”” These 
same youngsters, ten years later, were the makings 
of some of his less pleasant fiction about people 
whose eagerness to make money dominates their 
lives. 


His formal education, he says, suffered numer- 
ous lapses. Certainly for anyone who was news- 
boy, delivery boy, mail clerk, printer, stenographer, 
window cleaner, switchboard operator, and Coney 
Island hot-dog dispenser this was almost inevit- 
able. He managed to enter the College of the City 
of New York in 1930, remained there until 1933, 
and finished off at New York University. 


Meanwhile, however, he had begun to write, 
and was substantially encouraged by the American 
Spectator, Literary America, and Story (from which 
one of his tales was reprinted in the O. Henry 
memorial volume for 1935). He began to write 
short stories, he says, because he wanted to write 
novels, and the one seemed the intelligent ap- 
proach to the other. He admits that he was 
wrong: it was like thinking that “the best prepa- 
ration for writing an epic is a studious application 
to the structure of a limerick.” And in discover- 
ing his error he found out much about the short 
story. 


His first novel 1 Can Get It For You W hole- 
sale, a piece of sharp, sad, and witty realism, ap- 
peared in 1937; its sequel, What's In It for Me, 
a year later. The success of these efforts had two 
very tangible results: it gave him the courage to 
“lead with his chin” and let critics take a close- 
range view of a whole batch of his stories (The 
Horse That Could Whistle Dixie, 1939); and 
enabled him to take a trip around the world. He'd 
been promising himself that trip for a long time 
and in December 1938 he “put his hands on the 
money.” 


Weidman knew the special joys of anticipation, 
and did not sail until April 20, 1939. Hitler had 
marched into Czechoslovakia just one month be- 
fore. And the only question that no one failed to 
ask him—from New York to San Francisco, the 
long way—was: “What do you think’'s going to 
happen?” Anyone who believes, as does Weid- 
man, that talk is, after all, “simple and inexpen- 
sive,” is certain to make a good lone traveler. He 
got on beautifully with semi-strangers (except for 
a knighted Englishman and a_ pro-Chamberlain 
M.P.) and in the course of five months acquired 
a fantastic assortment of friends. Some of them 
(Letter of Credit, 1940) are just as baffling as 
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people in Saroyan’s plays; but at the same time 
they are almost infallibly real. 


Shortly after his return he accepted a post on 
the editorial staff of Simon & Schuster. His most 
recent novel, I'l] Never Go There Any More, 
made about as many enemies as friends, among th 
reviewers; but most of them were willing to admit 
that the “clean, direct style’ and the “‘flinty 
imagination were both still there. 


B. ALSTERLUND 


JUNE Book CLuB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Song of Bernadette, by Franz Werfel.* Viking 
Literary Guild of America 
Floods of Spring, by Henry Bellamann. Simon & 
Schuster 
Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: ferry Foster, Salesman, by Elmer | 
Ferris. Doubleday 


Older pm: Dancing Star: the Story of Anna 
Pavlova, by Gladys Malvern. Messner 


Intermediate group: Open Daily, by Aldarille § 
Beistle. McKay 


Primary group: Joby, by Helen Garrett. Messner 
Catholic Book Club 


May: Seventeenth Summer, by Maureen Daly. Dodd 
June: Faith the Root, by Barbara Fleury Duttor 


Readers Club 
Angel Pavement, by J. B. Priestley. Readers Clut 
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Revised and Enlarged 
230 More Pages 
Now Ready Edition 14 


DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION AND 


RELATIVE INDEX 


1927 pages 
$12 f.o.b. Albany 


(no advance over Edition 13 
published in 1932) 


FOREST PRESS, INC. 


Lake Placid Club 
New York 





RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 


» Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
YoU 
CANNOT 
BE 
WRONG 
WITH 


RADEMAEKERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 








2 BIBLE QUIZ BOOKS 


True-and-false tests, quiz programs, Bible drills 
and games, life-problem studies, memory verses, 
and reference-finding contests. Refreshingly dif- 
ferent entertainment. Each book over 130 pages, 
bound in heavy paper covers. Price, each 50c. 











Retufnable copies on request. Dept. WB-5. 





The Standard Publishing Co, 8th and Cutter Sts , Cincinnati, Ohio 





“VIRGIN SOIL” 


By SISTER MARY REGIS HOARE, A.M., Ph.D. 
Here is a portrait of Mother Seton, Foundress of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Parochial School System, which has substance 
and vitality. The author has concentrated her study on one 
aspect of Mother Seton which becomes more important as the 
years pass. A desirable asset to Library, Book, and Study 
Clubs. Cloth, $2.00 FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 











Stuart Chase speaking 


about what will happen to 
America after the war 


. and librarians everywhere will 
get calls for his new book, The 
Road We Are Traveling. Every 
librarian can play an important part 
in winning the war—and the peace_ 
—by urging people to read this 
book and making as many copies as 
possible quickly available. 


WHEN THE WAR ENDS: 


MUST THERE BE A DEPRESSION? 


HOW CAN TWENTY MILLION WAR 
WORKERS GET NEW JOBS? 


CAN WE MAKE AMERICA A “LAND OF 
PLENTY’? 


WILL PRIVATE ENTERPRISE SURVIVE? 


HOW GREAT ARE OUR BASIC RE- 
SOURCES? 


wre WILL COME FIRST—MONEY OR 
N? 


CAN WE ACHIEVE FULL EMPLOYMENT? 


WHAT PROMISE DOES POSTWAR AMER- 
ICA HOLD FOR YOU? 


These are some of the timely questions 
Stuart Chase considers in this book. 
RAYMOND GRAM SWING calls it: 
“A remarkable and forthright contri- 
bution vigorous and admirably 
written.” 


THE ROAD WE 
ARE TRAVELING. 





1914-1942 _— 
by Stuart Chase =siewn = 
Price $1 - w+ 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND - NEW YORK 
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VICTORY 
LIBRARY 
BOOKS! 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
IN 1942 
by Frank Abbott Magruder 


TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
1942 
by Ray O. Hughes 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 1942 
by Frank Abbott Magruder 


THE MAKING OF TODAY'S 
WORLD 
by Ray O. Hughes 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


A Four-Book Series 
by Stull and Hatch 


Please send for catalogue 


ALLYN and BACON 











BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





The correspondence columns of th 


{Eprrors’ Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 


dzbate and comment. The Editors are not responsibl: 
for opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Author Clippings 


To the Editors: 

A lady in this community has a collection of 
clippings from newspapers and magazines pertain 
ing to such library figures as Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Jerome, Kipling, Riley, Stevenson and Mark 
Twain. Taken from standard literary magazines 
between the years 1895 and 1930, these clippings 
are arranged by author and roughly by date in 
envelopes, the source of each clipping carefully 
noted. The owner is desirous of placing th« 
collection as a whole, or in several parts, in a 
library, or libraries, where the material will b« 


of use. A moderate value is placed on the col 
lection. Wéill any librarian interested in further 
information about the collection, address Stat 


Library, Albany, New York. 
Mary R. BREwSTER, Reference Librar 
New York State Library 


Defense Information Centers 


To the Editors: 

I noticed your request. in the Wilson Librar 
Bulletin for a statement from librarians in regar 
to a column about experience of other libraric 
with their defense information centers. W 
should like to see such a column; the informa 
tion possibly would help to clarify the work « 
such centers. 


Opa. WILLiaMsS, Librarian 
East Texas State Teachers Colles 
Commerce, Texas 


Catholic Encyclopedia 
To the Editors: 

If sufficient advance orders are 
approximately 100 are needed—the original edi 
tion of the Catholic Encyclopedia, in 17 volumes 
will be reprinted in cloth, on a 40 lb. English 
finish paper. Orders for this, sent to us in 
advance of publication, will receive a $10 reduc 
tion from the $85 retail price per set. 


received 


CATHOLICS Book Suppity Hous! 
109-43—113th St. 


Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
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Keep ‘em Reading 


To the Editors: 

This display, which we arranged in a small 
wall case in the main corridor of our high school, 
helped to arouse interest in the Victory Book 
Campaign among both faculty and students. It 
was assembled from dime store materials at a 
total cost of fifty cents. The figures were cut 
from greeting cards; the table and benches were 
part of a toy Mess Hall; the miniature books 
were drawn on strips of paper and colored, and 
the letters of the slogan cut from red, white, and 
blue construction paper. 

Mary ELIZABETH Morris, Librarian 
Newport, Ky., High School 


Cooperative Delegate 
To the Editors: 

A group of children’s librarians of the St. 
Louis Public Library wanted more professional 
development for themselves, and felt that one 
of the most valuable ways to achieve it was by 
attendance at the annual American Library Asso- 
ciation Conference; but most of them could not 
afford to go. Why not initiate some kind of 
cooperative system ? 

The group formed an organization known as 
the Conference Project Committee, with volun- 
tary membership open to any member of the 
St. Louis Public Library staff who is also a 
member of the American Library Association and 
of the Division of ‘Libraries for Children and 
Young People. Dues are $3 per annum, payable 
annually, quarterly, or monthly. These funds 
are to cover the delegate’s expenses for railroad 
fare to the Conference, and the sum of $15 for 
such expenses as registration fee, banquets, and 
telegram to St. Louis regarding the Newbery and 
Caldecott medal awards. 

Choice of the delegate is by lot. Her duties, 
beyond attending the Conference, are to be chair- 
man of the committee for the ensuing year, and 


(Continued on page 700) 
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AT LAST! 


A Book That Tells the 
Whole Story of the 
Library of Congress 


FORTRESS 
OF FREEDOM 


By Lucy Salamanca 
of the Library of Congress 










This book gives librarians for the 
first time a complete, fascinating ac- 
count of the history and inner work- 
ings of the world’s greatest library. 
The growth of the library and the 
details of every department and 
function are fully described by one 
who knows them well—truly an eye- 
opening book packed with informa- 
tion and ideas every librarian will 
find as useful as they are interest- 
ing. Illustrated. $4.00 


Foreword by ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - Phila. 
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This big 950 page book (sexta a") gives you 
the right word just when it’s most—gives SS 
ev word you need to know, ea 5 and uses 
of Tools, Equipment, Processes. 

Included are valuable Tables, Formulas, Helps, 
Hints, Short Cuts and Practical Suggestions of 
everyday value, and tabloid biographies of the in- 
ventors and discoverers whose lives are a_ history 
f mechanical progr 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd St, New York 
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IN ALL THE ARMED SERVICES 
AND LEADING SCHOOLS 





- Whether the trainee is preparing for radio 
work in industry or the armed forces, 
whether he uses his knowledge in winning the 
war or in winning the peace, he needs the 
proved and practical knowledge to be gained 
from Rider Books. 

They are today being used as texts in the class- 
rooms of the University of Pennsylvania, Pur- 
due, the United States Signal Corps, the Navy 
and the Coast Guard, and are represented in 
the country’s greatest Libraries from coast to 
coast. Send for descriptive catalog—Today! 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject ............. 338 pp. $3.00 


FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio .............. 138 pp. $1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Explains most basic method of radio maintenance 
English ed. 360 pp. $3.00, ..... Spanish ed. 385 pp. $3.50 


THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters ............. 152 pp. $1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair ............... 243 pp. $2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical ............ 56... 179 pp. $2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYS- 
TEMS —also automatic tuning systems ....... 143 pp. $1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced a on “Alternating 
Currents in Radio Receivers,’ “Resonance & Align - 
ment,’” on “Automatic Volume Control,"” on “D-C 
Voltage Distribution. Hand bindings—90c each. 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS— 
NOW IN Xill VOLUMES 


Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on 
Radio Receivers—used by professional radio servicemen 
in all parts of the world. 


* * Send Coupon for New Catalog x x 


© mney 
eT tats Sate nt os : 
* | Please send 1942 Catalog. + 
| a Le ae ie ee dc aa a { 
WD tty cose ceeeeneee pee ate oe ea * 


JOHN F. RIDER Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Export Division: Rocke - internetione! Lec. Corp 
100 Verick $t.,M.¥.C.. Cable: ARLAB 








WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


(Continued from page 699) 
to bring to the group all professional information 
and inspiration possible from the Conference and 
from professional publications. 

Fifteen St. Louis children’s librarians have 
joined the group. Although our “fiscal year’ 
does not close until June 1, 1942, $44.00 out of 
the $45.00 annual dues were on hand by the 
middle of February. 

The red letter day when the first Conference 
delegate was chosen was February 3, 1942 
Helen Cannon, children’s librarian of Baden 
Branch, is to be the first delegate. The alterna 
tives, in case any untoward circumstance should 
prevent the delegate’s attendance at the Milwau 
kee Conference, are Ruth Overman Bostwick and 
Dorothy Schaperkotter. 

The plan is in its infancy, but the group hopes 
for and expects fine results. 
any other library staff are interested in further 
details, they may correspond either with Charlotte 
D. Conover, chairman, or with the 
treasurer. 


If the members of 


secretary 


SARAH T. BooTH, Secretary-Treasurer 
Conference Project Committee 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


More Coming Soon 


To the Editors: 

I want to tell you how much I enjoy, and how 
I am benefited by the publication of the broadcast 
“Author Meets Critics,” which appeared in W/i- 
son Library Bulletin. 1 do hope you can continue 
this program: Hope to read another one in the 
Bulletin soon. 


Mary A. Puiuips, Librarian 
Marion County Free Public Librar) 
Lebanon, Ky. 


Still More Census Comment 


To the Editors: 

Your February issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin describing the work of the Census Bureau 
is indeed a prize. Please accept my congratula- 
tions on such a helpful reference. Is it possible 
to receive extra copies? If so, what would be 


the price? 
BARBARA FRENCH, Librarian 
High School 
Danville, Illinois 
{Editors’ Note: Copies of the February 1942 


Census Issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin are 
still available at 20c each, in quantities of 50 or 
more, 10¢ each.) 
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Dr. Hill Memorial 


To the Editors: 


Thank you for printing my letter with the re- 
quest for contributions to the Dr. Hill Staff Me- 
morial. 


In the hope that sufficient funds will be raised 
eventually, the Committee has voted to select a 
beautiful little fountain to be designed for the 
garden outside of the Children’s Room. 


The Committee feels this will be a fitting me- 
morial to the librarian who introduced the first 
Childrens Library in America, and one with which 
Dr. Hill, himself, would have been well pleased. 


Cecite J. LYNCH, Chairman 
Macon Branch Library 
Lewis Avenue & Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Evanston Report 


In commenting on the work of the year and the 
use made of the Evanston, IIl., Public Library, 
the librarian and staff report that: 


“The home and reference use of public library 
books—always an index to the times—has more 
than ever during 1941 reflected local, national and 
world conditions. Improved employment leaving 
less time for reading activities has created a de- 
crease in the circulation of general books. A 
greater pointing up of specific needs has caused a 
use of reference and research materials exceeding 
that of previous years.”’ 


Examination 


Here is what Marcheta Knight, 10th Grade 
pupil, wrote in answer to an examination ques- 
tion, “What I Learned at the Library,” after the 
schoolchildren of Neligh, Nebraska, had been 
invited to the Public Library by the librarian, 
Mrs. Bess Van G. Galloway: 


“My, my, and I thought all you had to do in 
a library was read. I found out differently when 
our English Class took a trip to the Neligh Li- 
brary. We found that most libraries use the 
Dewey Decimal System in placing and locating 
their books. Under this system when you look 
up a card in the card file under author, title, or 
topic, you find a small number in the corner of 
the card which tallys with a number on each book 
in the library. Then, when you are looking for 
a book, instead of going through shelves of books 
looking for the title you merely look at the little 
number on the card, find where those particular 
numbers are located, and presto, you've found 
your book! I thought it was complicated too, 
until I tried it. Why don’t you take an evening 


off and try out the Dewey Decimal System of 
your library ?”’ 
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ONE YEAR OF THE WAR 





| 942 BRITANNICA 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Tae vear 1941 marked the turning 
point of the century — perhaps of many 
centuries. 

And now the story of that momen- 
tous year is on the record —in word 
and picture and map and diagram 
—in the 1942 Britannica Book of 
the Year. 

In the 776 pages of this book is told 
with authority the complete account 
of a world dividing against itself. Here 
is the story of the treacherous invasion 
of Russia, and the Russian resistance 

. the chronicle of the ceaseless 
Battle of the Atlantic, the grim saga 
of Pearl Harbor and the naval warfare 
in the Pacific. 

Every aspect of 1941 — its political, 
industrial, artistic and athletic develop- 
ments, as well as military — is detailed 
and interpreted for you by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica experts. Copies are 
on sale today at all good bookstores. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
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Coming this Month 


COUNTY 
LIBRARY 


PRIMER 


By Mitprep W. SANDOE 


Approx. 225p. $2.25 


More than 50 Ohio librarians have 
become county librarians within 
the past five years. Miss Sandoe 
of the Ohio State Library gives 
a factual account in her forth- 
coming book of their experiments 
and experiences. Today, the coun- 
try over, librarians are trying to 
serve more and more rural com- 
munities. 


Part I is devoted to: the Ohio 
survey and its results; financing 
and public relations; the board 
and staff of the county library; 
bookmobiles; branches, stations 
and service by mail; federating 
for service; methods and records. 


Part II is illustrative material: 
state-wide survey forms; table of 
the cost of library service in 26 
Ohio counties receiving good 
country-wide service during 
1939; county library standards, 
New Jersey; blueprint of Cadiz 
Public Library display rack for 
deposit station collections; book- 
mobiles, specifications, pictures, 
and blueprints; Ohio bookmo- 
biles statistics; county library 
code sheets. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 


Say you read it in 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES in 
AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By Henry P. Beers 


2d ed. rev. enl. 
450p. $4.75 


* A timely new edition of a 
comprehensive collection of bib- 
liographical materials for re- 
search in American history. 


* Titles are listed relating to the 
United States no matter where 
published, and many which deal 
primarily with other countries 
but which contain important ma- 
terial about the United States 
are included. . 


* Over 3500 titles have been 
added to this new edition, in- 
cluding compilations in progress 
and in manuscript. An extensive 
subject and author index is in- 
cluded. 


. an indispensable tool 
that must find 
every library in the country. 


its way into 


It must also take a prominent 
place on the shelf of the seri- 
ous student or researcher in 
American history."—W. J. 
Petersen in SOCIAL STUDIES. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. 
New York City 
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